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Lallie Chartes Haiftones 


“DRESS DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE, DAVY .”—20 acres 


TWO PORTRAITS OF LADY CONSTANCE STEWART-RICHARDSON AS HERSELF AND AS SHE APPEARED IN COWBOY DRESS AT THE 
CHELSEA ARTS CLUB BALL LAST WEEK 
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THE TATLER 


¥ Val lEstrange 


MISS EVELYN BUTLER 


Elder daughter of Lord and Lady Arthur Butler 

and a niece of the Marquis of Ormonde, whose 

engagement to the Hon. Rupert Drummond, R.N., 

the youngest son of the late Viscount Strathallan, 
is announced 


Royal Movements. 


IS MAJESTY left town on Sunday 


evening by special train to Dover, 

where he embarked on the royal 

yacht, Alexandra, en route for 
Biarritz. Sleeping on board the royal 
yacht his Majesty crossed over to France 
on Monday morning, entering the special 
train awaiting him at Calais. As usual 
his Majesty is spending a few days in 
aris on his way 
south, putting up 
as before at the 
H6étel Bristol in 
the Place Ven- 
déme. His Ma- 
jesty,. who is 
travelling in strict 
incognito as .the 
Duke of Lancaster, 
is accompanied by 
Sir . James Reid, 
his physician, 
Colonel Holford, 
and Colonel Sir 
Arthur Davidson. 
A special train is 
to convey the 
royal traveller 
from. the Gare 
d'Orléans to the 
Negresse Station 
to-day, where his 
Majesty will be 
received by the 
Mayor of Biarritz, 
M. le Sénateur 
lorsans, and other 
officials. 


Royalty at Biarritz, 
While King 

Edward is 
staying at Biar- 
ritz. a meeting 
will be arranged 
between the King 
of Spain and his 


THE MODEST ‘‘J. P.” 


Majesty, as the Spanish Royal Family 
are expecting to visit the Miramar Palace 
at San Sebastian in a few weeks’ time. 


At Biarritz King Edward will occupy as 
usual the suite of rooms at the Hé6tel de 


Paris on the ground floor. The suite is a 
very beautiful one and commands perlectly 
lovely views in all directions. The ter- 
race and gardens before the royal win- 
dows will be fenced off in order to ensure 
his Majesty’s greater privacy, and a tent 
will be erected for the King’s use on the 
terrace. The Hétel de Paris besides being 
one of the most luxurious hotels in France 
is also highly interesting as a_ historical 
building. The older part of it was an 
imperial palace in the time of Napoleon IIL, 
and some of the rooms which his Majesty 
now occupies formed part of the apart- 
ments of the Emperor and the Empress 
Eugénie. 


Courts and the London Season. 
~he second court.of the season was held 
last Friday, and for a second court 
was quite a brilliant affair. Usually it is 
the first and third courts which alone 
are considered really “smart.” The 
second one is principally devoted to débu- 
tantes of no great social importance and 
minor peeresses, and this reminds me how 
“deadly ” used to be these royal functions 
in the time of the late Queen. Literally 
one used.to waste hours waiting for the 
royal summons, and in the cold atmo- 
sphere of the generally shut-up palace the 
cruel daylight, and the unnatural though 
necessary garb tempers used to be of 
appalling variety, and many were the 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, the American multi-millionaire, is shown above in the act of hitting at one of 
the many photographers who were present to take a picture of the American magnate before he 
sailed for Europe, where he is now taking a rest from the cares of his huge financial interests in the States. 
His plans remain a secret, and only his little granddaughter knows where the magnate proposes to stay 
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Collings 


MISS CONSTANCE ROMILLY 


Whose marriage to Mr. Ronald Muir .Mackenzie, 

the eldest son of Sir John Muir Mackenzie, 

K.C.S.1., Member of Council of the Bombay 

Government, is announced to take place on the 
17th of this month 


family feuds which commenced from that 
moment. Nowadays the English court is 
among the most brilliant in Europe, and 
the London season is after Paris the gayest 
of any capital in the world. Most people, 
I am convinced, are gainers by this change 
in fashion; but then the idea of not having 
a real good time when one has the chance 
went altogether out with the last century, 
to return, let us hope, never any more. 


tt tt 
Weddings of the 
Week. 

onsidering that 

the season 

was Lent and that 
the forty days 
preceding Easter 
are generally con- 
sidered as unlucky 
ones for matri- 
monial purposes 
it was astonishing 
how many elabo- 
rate wedding cere- 
monies took place 
last week in 
various parts of 
the country. One 
of the prettiest of 
all was that 
between Lady 
Catherine Cle- 
ments, a sister ot 
Lord Leitrim, and 
Mr. Granville 
Smith. The band 
of the Coldstream 
Guards was in 
attendance and 
the church of St. 
George’s, Hanover 
Square, so popular 
for weddings, was 
beautifully deco- 
rated with lovely 
flowers and tower- 
ing palms. 
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THE PARED ke 


Mrs. F. Mackay and Mr. A. S. Cochran riding to the Quorn Point-to-Point. 
Mrs. Mackay is a well-known hostess in London as well as the shires, where 


SNAPS FROM THE CRACK PACKS 


she hunts a good deal in the season 


The Queen at the Opera. 

ueen Alexandra and Princess Victoria 
<=, have been doing quite a round of 
the playhouses during the last ten days 
and have twice honoured the Opera at 
Covent Garden with their presence. Each 
time her Majesty was attended by a very 
large suite, and an extremely. brilliant 
audience filled the house. Her Majesty, 
who always favours the continental 
fashion of wearing a gown 
made “high in the neck” 
at the theatre, wore black 
satin all shimmering with 
jet and diamond ornaments. 
Her Majesty, who is a real 
connoisseur of music, was 
especially delighted with The 
Village Romeo and Juliet. 
Among the abonnés of the 
present season of English 
opera who are pretty regular 
in their attendance are the 


Duchess of Rutland, who 
Wears some wonderful dia- 
monds; Viscountess Mait- 


land; and the Countess of 
Lathom, who, by the way, 
has just announced her in- 
tention of giving a ball for 
her daughter on March 1o 
at her house in Bryanston 


Square. Mr. Alfred Roth- 
schild, Lord Howard de 
Walden, Lord Farquhar, 


Lord Ripon, and Lord \Vest- 
bury are among the well- 
known men who are regular 
frequenters. 

Rinking at Olympia. 

Quite the favourite haunt 
>~. of fashion just now 
is Olympia, where the beau 
monde disports itsel{—morn- 
ing, noon, and night—on the 
four-wheeled skate which 


until recently was the undisputed mono- 
poly of the street urchin and the errand 
boy. After all, the tastes of the classes 
and the masses are not so widely divergent 
as some people would have us believe—the 
scenes at Hampstead Heath on a bank 
holiday are often pretty exactly repro- 
duced on the lawns and terraces of many 
a stately country mansion by the sons and 
daughters of a hundred earls. But this is 


MRS. SOFA WHITBURN 


“An enthusiastic follower of hounds in the shires who has lately adopted the 


increasingly-popular fashion of riding astride 
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Barrett 


Mr. Fred Gretton (on extreme left), Sir Philip Brocklehurst, the South Pole 
expedition hero (centre), and Miss Murphy waiting for their horses at 


Weston-on-Trent Station 


by the way. The Duchess of Bedford, who 
is also a splendid skater on real ice, is a 
devotee of the roller skate, and is sometimes 
to be seen at Olympia, though Prince’s is 
her own particular. On Sunday-afternoon 
especially society turns out ..in..goodly 
numbers at Olympia, and the stand for 
tea and refreshments, started by Lord 
Crichton when he inaugurated the Sunday 
Rolling-Skating Club, is much in requisi- 
tion. 


A Romantic Marriage. 
[here has been a_ great 

flutter in- the Russian 
imperial dovecots over the 
secret marriage of the Grand 
Duke Michael which has just 
taken place. The lady has 
been twice divorced, but 
strange to say nobody seems 
to think ‘‘one penny the 
worse’ of her for that. Her 
first husband, a Muscovite 
millionaire, agreed to have 
a “friendly divorce” from 
her and allowed her to keep 
the child of the union to show 
that no blame attached to 
her. Then because her family 
objected to her being seen 
too much in the company 
of the Grand Duke another 
husband was found for her, 
a-young officer who out of 
devotion to the Grand Duke 
very obligingly consented to 
be her husband only in name. 
For some time this arrange- 
ment worked quite well, but 
the Grand Duke became 
more and more enamoured 
with the lady and at last 
persuaded the officer to sue 
for a divorce and then mar- 
ried her himself. 


Barrett 
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G*'! ETY THEATRE. 


: Manager, Mr. GEORGE EpDWarRDEs. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. 
A Musical Play, 
OUR 


MISS GIBBS. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 
[= MPIRE. 


“HULLO, LONDON!” REVUE, ‘‘ROUND THE WORLD.” 
(LYDIA KYASHT, M. PESHKOFF, FRED FARREN, BEATRICE COLLIER, &c. 
AND SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcuins. 


DAINTINESS AND DELICACY AT THE 


RICHELIEU HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, OXFORD ST., W. 


(Corner of Dean Street). Lunch 2/- 200 Bedrooms from 6/-, including Attendance 
and Breakfast. Perfect Cuisine. The highest quality at the most moderate cost. 
Afternoon Tea from 3 to 6 Director, PetER GALLINA. 


15-20 FIAT 1908 DOUBLE PHAETON. Side-entrance body, 
side doors, hood, screen, headlights, and lamps, com- 


plete with tools. Guaranteed in first-class condition. A bargain. £350.— 
GREENWOOD, East Parade, Harrogate. 
LEAMINGTON SPA. Regent Hotel. Ideal Winter Quarters. Comfort dhd charm. Unique 


Largest Stabling and Garage in district. Golf. Moderate 


’Phone 741 Leamington. 


Hunting and Motoring centre. 
and inclusive terms. 


"TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old Garage. Telephone 0199. 


Tiss SVs ie 


for March 12th will contain— 


CARNIVAL ON THE CONTINENT: 


A splendid double-page picture illustrating a scene in the 
Piazza di San Marco at Venice. 


MORE SACRED THAN THE DALAI 


The Strange Religious Ruler of Tibet. 


LAMA. 


CELEBRATING THE DEATH OF A NAVAL HERO. 


Lord Collingwood’s Career. 


The BOY scour MOVEMENT: 


Special Supplement. 


SOMETHING TO READ AND SOMETHING TO LOOK AT 
FOR EVERYBODY. 
6d. 


IisUS,  Sletaliatianye 6d. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS OF THE MARCH NUMBER: 


THE COLOURS. No. III.—THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G. By Atrrep E. T. Watson. 
Illustrated. 


THE DOUBLE COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP. By Sir Home Gorpon, Bt. 
WILD-FOWLING ON A BRITISH COLUMBIAN LAKE. By R. Leckir-Ewina. 
THE WHITE LION. By Georrrey WILLIAMS. 

THE HORSE SHOW SEASON. By Artruur W. CoAaTEN. 

THE SWATOW JUNK. By Humpnurey H. Hiewecv. 
POINT-TO-POINT STEEPLECHASING. By R. Eyre. 

A MORNING BY A SOUTH AFRICAN RIVER. By H. A. BrypDen. 
THE RACING SEASON. By “ Rapier.” 

BOOKS ON SPORT. 

BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue JANUARY Awarp. Illustrated. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom. 


Price 1/- 


THE RRACTICAL EXeEVIREAR. OF 
ARCHITECTURE: 


Price 12s. 6d. each. 


EpIrED BY 


MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, B.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


Being Measured Drawings and Photographs of Fine Examples and Details for 

the use of those who desire to study the work of the Masters in Architectural 

Design and Construction. The Plates are finely printed on stout art paper 

and collected in a neat portfolio so that each sheet can be detached for 
convenience of reference or study. 


Price 1/=- 


Series I. and II. 


First Serres—120 Plates with Portfolio. 


SECOND ,, 112 Plates, 8 pp. Notes and Portfolio. 


Westminster, S.W. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ BurLpABLE, Lonpon.” 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd., Caxton House, 
Telephone: 817 Gerrard. 
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A CHARMING COSTUME AND A CROWD. 


DONT SCRA 
MEN 
SCART MOTE 


THE MYSTERIOUS CAT AT THE ARTISTS’ BALL 


We reproduce two photographs of one of the most simple and charming costumes at the famous ball given at the Albert Hall last week by the Chelsea 
Arts Club. The lady, whose costume produced much admiration and amusement, refused to give our photographer her name 


HELLO! ARE YOU THERE ? 
aS 


Glorious weather prevailed at Sandown last week for the Grand Military, and a huge crowd of interesting people were present, a section of which, given 
above, was snapshotted in the members’ enclosure. To add to the general satisfactoriness of the meeting the favourite, Sprinkle Me, won the big race 
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THE BEAUTIFUL MANNERS 


Lady Violet Manners (on left), Lady Marjorie Manners (centre), and Lady. 
Diana Manners, the three gifted and beautiful daughters of the Duke and 
._Duchess of Rutland, in an unusual pose 


The Exodus, 


his is a week of general exodus to the 
Biarritz is 
already very full, and the coming of King 


Riviera before Easter. 
Edward will bring many more. 
Amelia of Portugal is already 
settled at the Hotel Regina for 
a stay of several weeks, and 
Queen Nathalie of Servia is at 
her picturesque residence at 
Sacchino. Princess Frederica 
of Hanover is at her villa two 
miles from the town, and several 
of the Russian Imperial Family 
are among other royalties sun- 
ning themselves on the Céte 
dAzur. San Sebastian, too, is 
becoming a favourite resort of 
Inglish people. There is a 
scheme afoot to bring one of 
the first-class English football 


teams to play against the 
champion team there in the 


final Easter competition. There 
is also to bea great exhibition 
of aviation which is to last a 
fortnight, and a grand pigeon- 
shooting competition will be 
held in April on the magnifi- 
cent shooting grounds on Mount 


Ulia. 


The Windsor Pictures. 
“The announcement that Sir 

Edward ‘Tennant, the 
millionaire owner of “The 
Academy,” the affairs of which 
journal have lately been in the 
papers, is throwing open his 
fine picture gallery in Queen 
Anne’s Gate to the public and 
that Mr. Yerkes’s valuable col- 
lection of pictures is to be sold 
to defray his posthumous debts 
reminds one that many fine 
pictures have been unearthed 
during the last few years at 


Windsor by Mr. Lionel Cust. The Ning, 
who inherits a natural instinct for pictures 
from his Coburg ancestors, has, like his 
father, the Prince Consort, before him, 


Queen “the seeing eye’”’ for works of art. Queen 


Loutsham & Barnnea 


A CLEVER AMATEUR ACTRESS 


Miss Ernestine Bowes-Lyon, the daughter of the Hon. Mrs. Bowes-Lyon, 

who gave a very clever rendering of a small part in a small piece called 

“Plain Fare” at Miss Lilla Field’s successful matinée at The Playhouse 
last week 
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LORD HUGH CECIL (ON GREY MOUNT) 


The pride and also at times the puzzle of the Unionist party, takes a con- 
stitutional in the Row. Lord Hugh, who has returned to Parliament after a 
long absence, is perhaps the most brilliant of the younger men in the House 


Victoria, of course, took not the slightest 
interest in, and claimed no knowledge of, 
matters of this kind, and it was doubtless 
her late Majesty who ordered to be rele- 
gated to the cellars and unused rooms at 


Windsor the many valuable 
paintings which the Prince 
Consort bought and Mr. Cust 
has fortunately discovered. 


The Impoliteness of Operagoers. 
“Lhe Beecham opera season 

continues to be largely 
patronised in comparison with 
all previous operatic ventures 
not strictly belonging to the 
grandseason. Elektva, however, 
is the greatest draw ol all, and 
the huge theatre is sold out at 
every performance.  Strauss’s 
opera consists only of one act, 
though this act is necessarily a 
long one. ‘The performance, 
however, does not begin until a 
quarter to nine, and yet at least 
half the occupants of the stalls 
and boxes contrive to arrive at 
any time from five minutes to 
half-an-hour tate. It really is 
most exasperating for those who 
at any rate have managed to 
get to their seats in reasonable 
time. The ecnly way in which 
to cure it would-be to close the 
theatre fiom the beginnine of 
the performance to the end, and 
let those who have not bothered 
to arrive in time sacrifice their 
seats. Certainly this drastic 
measure should be carried out 
when people, as they did on the 
second and third perlormances, 
atrive at the theatre a few 
minutes before ten o’clock— 
that is to say, within half- 
an-hour of the final. 
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THE CAMERA IN SOCIETY. 


Rita Martin 


A PROMINENT APRIL BRIDE 


Miss Margery Lawson, the elder daughter of Colonel and Mrs. William Lawson and a granddaughter of Lord Burnham, whose marriage to Mr. Jack T. 
Harrison, Royal Horse Guards, the only son of Mr. T. Fenwick Harrison of King’s Walden, Bury, Herts, is announced to take place at St. Peter's, Eaton 
Square, on the 14th of next month 
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DE TALE ER 


A SHAVIAN DEBATE IN 


would have 
Mr. George 
latest play, 


HAT, I wonder, 
happened — to 
Bernard Shaw's 
Misalliance, had it been sent 
to the director of the Duke of York’s 
Repertory Theatre under any less distin- 
svulshed parentage? It seems to me it 
would have gone the way of so many 
manuscripts which have neither form nor 
void, much wit, and less originality. It is 
described as ‘‘A Debate in One Sitting.” 
Happily, however, the author had the 
welcome foresight to realise that no volun- 
tary audience would ever be able to sit it 
out in one, so the curtain is lowered twice 
during the performance in order that the 
able-bodied may seek re- 
freshment and those who 
perforce remain behind 
may be revitalised by popu- 
lar music. 


T° rightly describe Mis- 
alliance is beyond my 
powers. It is nota play; 
it is certainly not a debate. 
Rather it is an apparently 
interminable conversation 
between those mysterious 
people who spend most of 
their leisure time writing 
unnecessary letters in the 
columns of a newspaper. 
In print such people are 
at least forgivable for the 
simple reason that even the 
most unfortunate among us 
can turn over the leaf, but 
if such persons are about to 
be let loose in our most 
promising theatre, then 
fleaven help the lot of us! 
If, however, you can 
imagine a tea party given 
by Mr. Algernon Ashton to 
Mr. Eustace Miles, Mr. Wil- 
liam Archer, Mr. Sandow, 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst, 
and a lunatic you can 
understand the genre of 
piece of which Misalliance 
is so fine anexample. The 
“debaters”’ of Miss Florence 
Haydon, Mr. Donald Cal- 
throp, Miss Miriam Lewes, 
Mr. O. P. Beggie, Mr. C. 
M. Lowne, and Miss Lena 
Ashwell are, however, alto- 
SN: most admirable. 


Tre first act introduces 
us toa set of amusing 
and well-defined types. 
There is John Tarleton, jun., 
who represents that par- 
ticularly English type of 
young man to whom health- 
fulness and physical force 
are worth all the intellec- 
tual subtlety in the world. 
He is about to administer 
a well-deserved thrashing toa “ young cub 
of a creature’ who might have been ab- 
normally clever but certainly was very 
rude, but he is saved the trouble of doing 
this by his victim suddenly going into 
violent hysterics and rousing up the whole 
household in consequence. We have here 
an old, if undoubtedly sere! lesson 
in contrasts, and the prospect so far looks 
very promising. Mrs. Tarleton then arrives 
on the scene, accompanied by her daughter, 
Hypatia. The former is very amusing 
in her old-fashioned and very practical 
attitude towards modern ecstatics. The 
latter is rather an unhealthy, morbid 


MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT IN 


The new play by Signor Benelli, the famous Italian writer. 
the Italy of the Renaissance, in which Madame Bernhardt plays the part of Gianetto 
Malespini, a young Florentine nobleman, who wreaks a terrible vengeance on a gallant 


specimen of so-called advanced woman- 
hood, and is engaged to the young man 
who has nearly been thrashed because he 
is so far the most socially promising of 
all the men who have as yet proposed to 
her, being the youngest son of Lord 
Summerhays, a retired Indian statesman 
of some renown. ‘This leads to by far the 
most really amusing debate of the evening, 
when commonplace Mrs. Tarleton repri- 
mands the aristocracy concerning the 
pEgpHehy of their ¢ conversation. 
fs 
It appears that once echic worthy woman 
was asked to sit on the same plat- 
form with some distinguished ladies, who 


“LA BEFFA” 


of Pisa who has played a joke or ‘‘ beffa’’ on him 


to her great disgust talked to her about 
such things as drains and sewers. One 
even went so far as to tell her minutely 
what effect the sour-milk treatment had 
upon her stomach, though that seemed to 
her the end of all things. This amusing 
dialogue between mother and daughter is, 
however, cut short by the entrance “of John 
Tarleton, sen. He isa man who having 
worked his way up—and at the same time 
been’ bitten—by somebody’s’ self-educator 
quotes literary celebrities, including Mr. 
Chesterton, with a clibness which is at first 
diverting and i is at last distressful, like the 
hundredth repetition of a good joke. 
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The piece is a tragedy of 
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MREL YAWNS. 


J remember once seeing a pantomime in 

which a red-nosed comedian kept 
coming on to the stage time after time 
and saying nothing but “ Every evening 


at hall-past eight. Pm knock, knock, 
knocking at the garden gate.” It was 


never in the least funny, and at first we 
all thought it was distressingly silly. At 
the end of the first hour, however, the 
comedian’s entrance was ereeted with roars 
of laughter which could only be described 
as hysterical. Everybody knew, of course, 
what he was going to say, but no first 
relating of the finest joke in the world 


could have been received with more 
hilarity than the recital of this absurd 
phrase alter about the 
hundredth repetition. It 


was the same with Mr. John 
Tarleton’s continual quota- 
tion of the names of popu- 
larauthors. Iam perfectly 
certain that the audience 
would have laughed equally 
as much, if not more, had 
this gentleman said ‘‘ Read 


Spring Onions” instead 
of “Read Marcus Aure- 
lius” when the art of 


patience was referred to. I 
can only account for the 
success of both the above 
jokes from the /act of stage 
mesmerism. 


cod % Bo 


An talking about panto- 

mime, it was extra- 
ordinary how nearly we 
sailed to the land ol Christ- 
mas humour during the 
performance of Misalliance. 
First of all we had Miss 
Lena Ashwell in a costume 
which might be worn by 
any principal boy of certain 
moral convictions, and it 
was only because the 
audience was sorry to see 
so magnificent an actress 
masquerading in such an 
attire that prevented it from 
laughing itself hoarse. 
Then we had an aeroplane 
descending lrom the wings, 
a great deal of perfectly 
delicious fun over the un- 
pronounceable name of the 
Russian lady, and the 
sudden popping-up of a 
human head from a port- 
able Turkish bath, while 
we positively trembled 
when at the end of the 
half-starved lunatic’s recan- 
tation of all the accusations 
he had brought against the 
inmates of John Tarleton’s 
household we feared he 
was going to add, “I don’t 
think,” by way of signa- 
ture. As for the debate, 
or rather the debates, they were many, 
uncomfortably long, and led absolutely 
nowhere. Practically the piece was a 
sort of vevue of all the newspaper letter 
columns during the silly seasons of the 
last ten years. "We had the sexual ques- 
tion, the difficulty of parents and children, 
the modern educational problem, free 
libraries, vegetarianism, and many more. 
Indeed, the debate might have gone on 
and on interminably, for the servant ques- 
tion still remained to be discussed as 
well as the industrial question, tlie censor, 
Chantecley, and the Salome dances; but, 
thank goodness, it didn’t. 


Manuel 
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MAUGHAMS MELANCHOLY MOOD 


Scenes from “The Tenth Man,” which is Produced at the Globe. 


GEORGE WINTER, M.P. (MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIER), AND CATHERINE, HIS WIFE (MISS FRANCES DILLON) 


Winter, who believes that nine men out of every ten are either knaves or fools, has from being a poor boy, notwithstanding, or perhaps because of, this 
horrible belief, risen in middle age to be one of the most powerful financiers in the country and an M.P. for his native town 


foutsham & Sanfieid 


THE ELECTION SCENE IN “THE TENTH MAN” 


Winter's whole career has been one of bluff, blackmail, and theft. His ultimate meeting with the Tenth Man, the utterly and innately honest man, in the 
person of James Ford (Mr. A. E. George) and the subsequent battle between the two and the downfall and death of the financial and political 
adventurer form the motive of Mr. Somerset Maugham's powerful new play 
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Tattlings tine Riviera : 


Cannes. 
HE Duchess of Albany has been 


going about a good deal of 
late. Recently she took tea with 


the Misses Lissler, whose musical 
talents are so appreciated in London 
Society (with a capital S please) at their 
villa, Coste Belle. The Countess of 
Caserta (wife of the Pretender to the 
throne of the Two Sicilies) and Princess 
Maria Josefa of Bourbon-Sicily were 
present, and all were charmed with the 
music performed by the Misses [issler, who 
specialise in the harp and violin. 

The many people who have just come 
out from England after a spell of cold 
winds and gloomy skies find themselves 
under a sky of deep azure blue with a 
radiant sun shining upon gardens of richly- 
perfumed flowers and brightening up all 
things and everybody. On such days as 
these—and they have been our lot of late 
—one feels the truth of the saying so often 
quoted by the inhabitants of the azure 
coast that “Laziness falls from the 
heavens.” 

Many people not socially inclined come 
down here to get all the benefit of a spell 
of laziness, yet so tonic is the atmosphere 
that soon one’s laziness becomes tempered 
with a desire ‘‘to do something.” Hence 
the success of the many golf and tennis 
clubs along the Riviera. 

“Tam thoroughly convinced,” I heard 
a retired British Army officer say the other 
day, “that my annual trip to the Riviera 
is prolonging my life by ten years.” 

Mr. J. W. B. MacLaren, who is con- 
nected with banks in the weird and remote 
regions of the Malay Peninsula, has 
arrived here, having driven in a carriage 
and pair all the way from Interlaken. This 
feat, considering the difficulties at this time 
of the year arising from snow, etc., marks 
sportsman. 


exercise. 

“The Gastronomer-Royal,” 
Lieut.-Colonel Newnhiam- Davis, 
is due here at the end of the first 
week in March. This news will 
cause a flutter in Riviera culi- 
nary circles. It is said that 
special menus are in process of 
preparation at all hotels and 
restaurants where the gallant 
oflicer may possibly feed. 

Now that the Duke of West- 
minster has arrived some very 
brilliant polo has been witnessed 
on our ground at Mandelieu. 
The duke is, of course, staying 
at Nice, whence he and Lord 
Crichton (his half-uncle by mar- 
riage) motor over to the Cannes 
polo ground. 

One of the best matches 
I have witnessed for a long 
time was tliat plaved the other 
day for prizes offered by the 
Union of Cannes Proprietors 
(by the way, prizes are tumbling 
about in dozens at the Cannes 
Polo Club and it is very diffi- 
cult to avoid capturing a valu- 
able trophy each time one plays). 
The Whites consisted of Lord 
Crichton, the Duke of West- 
minster, Mr. C. D. Miller, and 
Mr. Saportas. After a magni- 
ficently-contested match Whites 
defeated Reds (Baron de St. 
Marc, Mr. R. McGrath, M. Bal- 
zan, and M. Cayzer) by 3 goals 
to I, 


: Mr. MacLaren as a 
In fact the early part of the route may be said to 
have given him acombination of winter sports and carriage 


MISS SALUSBURY 


One of the prominent competitors at the Monte 
Carlo fawn tennis tourney. Miss Salusbury is the 
holder of nearly every championship open to 
women held on the Riviera, in Switzerland, etc. 


THE DOWAGER COUNTESS COWLEY (ON LEFT) 


And Lady Feodorowna Bertie leaving the Hétel Windsor en route for the 


Casino at Monte Carlo 
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By Philip 
Whiteway. 


A big and brilliant cotillon took 
place at the Montfleury the other night. 
There were fourteen rounds, in which 
favours were distributed to the dancers, 
and there were more than enough presents. 
for everybody, some of them being 
valuable, others quaint and _ pretty. 
Chantecler, of course, figured prominently. 
The leaders were Mrs. Whiteway, the 
humble writer of these lines, and (as 
assistants) Miss Nicholson and Lieutenant 
Whittall. 

Practically all the English colony in 
Cannes were present. The dancers in- 
cluded Prince Miguel of Braganza and 
his charming young wile (née Miss Anita 
Stewart), Sir Murland de Grasse Evans 
and his mother (Lady Evans), Mr. Cros- 
field, M.P., and Mrs. Crosfield, Mr. Joynson- 
Hicks (the late Conservative whip), Mrs. 
Joynson-Hicks, the Hon. J. G. Hamilton- 
Russell, Lady Margaret Hamilton-Russell, 
and Captain Tahourdin. 

A Monte Carlo paper remarks that 
“Women dress as they think fit.” It is 
their friends who declare that the thing 
does not fit a bit. 

The man who smelled a rat and saw 
it-in the air must now pale his ineffectual 
mixed metaphors before ‘“ Anglo-Conti- 
nental,’’ who in a letter to ‘“* The Monte 
Carlo Gazette.”’ says that the way to deal 
with a campaign ol calumny is to “ ferret 
out and nail all the lies as they are 
launched.” Bei 

Iam glad to say that a.great English 
. c4 
singer has taken Monte Carlo operagoers 
by storm. I refer to Madame Edvina, 
otherwise known as the Hon. Mrs. Cecil 
Edwardes, who made her début at Covent 
Garden a couple of yearsago. Madame 
Edvina scored a really tremendous success 
before some of the severest critics in 


Europe, in Otello, her rendering of Desdemona’s part being of 
the most charming description. 
her aunt, the Hon. Mrs. Newenham, at the Paris. 


Mrs. Edwardes is staying with 
Madame 
Edvina very kindly posed to 
Tue TaTLER man for a photo- 
graph, and the charming picture 
opposite was the result. This 
success of an English singer is 
another feather in the cap of 
artistic Britain; it is so olten 
said that real singers of the 
present day can only come out 
of Italy or America that an 
exception to this supposed rule 
is quite invigorating. In private 
life Mrs. Edwardes is a young 
and charming woman and a 
delightful dresser ; her hats and 
costumes are a delight to all. 

The extension to the Casino 
has now been opened, and 
players will find four extra 
tables. This does: not seem to 
relieve the pressure at all, and 
the only possible advantage is 
perhaps the fact that it has 
French windows and that they 
are unveiled to the light of day, 
and the player can leave roulette 
and gaze upon one of the most 
lovely prospects in Europe. And 
I actually found to my great 
surprise that one window was 
open—this in a building cele- 
brated for haying the most 
mephitic, for a purpose, atmo- 
sphere in Europe. 

By the way, the shoework 
worn by the Frenchwoman here 
is hideous. ‘The plainest little 
English miss can knock spots 
out of her Monte Carlo sister. 
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A SINGER IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


Taken Specially for THE TATLER 


THE HON. MRS. CECIL EDWARDES (MADAME EDVINA), THE WELL-KNOWN PRIMA DONNA, AT MONTE CARLO. 


Madame Edvina made her début at Covent Garden last season, and has recently been drawing crowds to the Monte Carlo Opera House to hear her in: 
**Otello."" Madame Edvina, who is the Hon. Mrs. Cecil Edwardes, is sister-in-law to the present Lord Kensington. She was before her first marriage: 
to Mr. J. M. Buxton a Miss Marie Martin, the daughter of Mr. J. X. Martin of Vancouver. On Mr. Buxton’s death she married the Hon. Cecil Edwardes. 


bo 
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Priscilla im 


Y DEAREST OLD UNCLE,—If 


the present state of things goes 

on in the Gay—is it as gay as 

all that?—City it will be a 
case of water, water everywhere and not a 
drop to drink or even wash in. You can 
hardly drink Seine water when filtered, 
and now less than ever; neither, it seems, 
can we wash in it, filtered or not filtered, 
forthe bathroom water supply has been 
cut off in all the flats of our maison and 
we have to splash in a pudden basin every 
night and morning. I assure you, dear, 
I am most unhappy. *T hate washing par 
petits morceaux if | may be allowed to tell 
you these details. I ought to be used to 
doing so, however, after my jaunts through 
La Belle France en automobile with 
various night stoppages at wayside inns, 
where they send up hot water for your 
ablutions in a cream jug, and you run 
the risk of taking 
the towels away 
with you in the 
morning, under the 
impression that 


they are your 

own _ tea - basket 

serviettes. 

16) nele, do you 
know any- 

thing about it 

all? Do you 


know whether the 
water will ever go 
quite down, and 
stay down? Can 
you tell me if 
Paris will stop 
dropping into the 
middle of .+the 
earth and making 
holes where no 
holes are needed? 
It feels like the 
Creation being 
done backwards 
living just now, 


only there’s no 
breathing time 
even on the 
seventh day. I 
hope it’s not 
wicked «to say 
that ; I don't 
mean tO} ta be 


wae déar. 

Ip spite of the With 
perfectly awful 

downpour I went 

to the Gymnase Theatre to hear the 


first performance of Bataille’s La Vierge 


Folle. It is a wonderful play. Many 
people say it is the best thing he has 
written. ‘If you want to hear it you 
will have ‘to come over, dear, for I 
am quite sure it is unacceptable to 
an English audience even if it can be 
translated, which would be a difficult 


task. I don’t know that I should exactly 
care to have to tell you the plot, dear; 
you would scold the Browne sheepdog 
ior having escorted me to witness such a 
play ; anyway, for an immoral play it’s 
moral is extremely moral. What does 
that mean I wonder? Luckily you are 
in the habit of understanding what I 
think without any elaborate explanations 
on my part. 
& 2 
etthe Bady—Ethel Irving or Violet 
Vanbrugh always play ‘her parts in 
translations of Bataille’s plays, so now 


you can guess what she is like, a mixture 
of both—is perfectly wonderful in the 
vole of a truly noble wife who defends 
and helps the husband who wrongs 
her, yea, and even sticks up for the mis- 
guided little wench who gives the title of 
“Vierge Folle” to the play, Bataille 
wrote this great part spécialement for 
Berthe Bady, but then he always does, 
doesn't he? And she is a glorious actress. 


% & +b 


Pretty little Monna Delza-—hunt round, 

uncle, you surely have a photograph 
of her amongst all the Reutlinger beauties 
that adorn the walls of your sanctum— 
was a charming unwise virgin, and she 
was also a revelation as far as acting 
goes. Imagine Gabrielle Ray suddenly 
playing a Marie Lohr part and doing it well 
too (my-dear uncle, do try to have a little 


MLLE. GABY © |ESLYS 


Mile. Anie Perrey, two favourites of the Théatredeies Capuciies, and a little friend arrayed for the 


Palais de Glace 


imagination). Well, we were‘as Bi nehed 
at Monna Delza’s performance as you 
would be if Gabrielle Ray did anything 
but look and dance prettily in London. 
Voila ! 
tit tog % 
he Prince de Sagan is dead, uncle. He 
was quite a neighbour of mine, since 
he dwelt “over the way” in the Champ 
de Mars. He had a big flat in the corner 
house of the Avenue Elisée Reclus, and 
every morning we used to see him carried 
down to his carriage en route pour les Bois, 
for, alas, since his paralytic attack about 
ten vears ago this French arbitre des 
élégances has not been able to walk or 
even stand alone. For thirty years he 
decreed the laws of fashion in Paris. 
French journalists were fond of writing 
about the dandyism of this “ French 
Brummell,’ but there was a great diffe- 
rence between le Prince de Sagan and 
the favourite of George IV.; the latter 
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ALIS. 


was hauglity and dignified in eyery man- 
nerism, coolly indifferent to his admirers 
and satellites, while the former, on the 
contrary, always made a point of being 
most affably interested in any matter, 
great or small. He invariably did his 
best to make himself popular, and always 
went out of his way to pay a compliment. 
pw exemple, | met a really truly in- 
different-to-all-flattery and yet most 
fascinating dandy last time I was in Monte 
Carlo. He is a M. Canapale, who when he 
can be induced to admit the fact is a de- 
lightful homme de lettres. When he is not 
writing in solitary seclusion you can see 
him leaning lazily against one of the 
piliars in the Casino atrium always ex- 
tremely well dressed and smolsing an 
eternal cigarette. Let us return to our 
muttons, or rather 
toithe prince. He 
was adored by all 
the evclemakers 
in 1892, for just at 
that time people 
vere undecided as 
to the advisabilit: 
got adopting the 
> two-wheel method 
of progress.° Al- 
though he was 
over sixty the 
prince quickly 
Tearned to ride, 
and appeared in 
thé "Bois every 
morning ~ during 
the spring season 
of 92 wearing a 
youthful cap, 
knickers, white 
glacé kid gloves, 
and his eternal 
eyeglass. Of 
course, after that 
the bicycle-makers 


tt tt i 


were Over- 
whelmed with 
orders tO) 18 


machines “tout a 
fait pareil a celle 
du prince.’ An 
amusing anecdote 
about the prinec 
is that when sepa- 
rated [rom his wile 
and living spar 
ingly ina room at 
the Cercle Royale 
he was too poor to 
buy lis ties at the 
then fashionable shop. His “old and valued 
retainer” used to cut out new ones Ior his 

master from remnants of silk purchased at 
the sales of les grands magasins, which the 

valet used to attend for thie purpose. But 
the prince had the ‘“‘ way” of wearing them, 
and every time he appeared in “public 
sporting a new cravat the tiemakers one 
and all rushed to ascertain the exact shade 
and promptly sold hundreds of copies to 
their eager customers. 


Reuilinger 


* tt # 
I am shortly going to send you my new 
photograph, uncle mine. I suppose 


it is rather tomboyish, but there, I can’ 
wear Paris frocks all the time. Now you'll 
have discovered where those shirts that 
were too small for you went to. Don't 
scold, beloved, you know how I’ve always 
longed to bea boy, and shirt sleeves are 
so comfy. Shoals of love, bien aimé. Vake 
care of yourself—Your affectionate niece, 
PRISCILLA. 
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BUCKINGHAM GATE 
viscounty of the United Kingdom. 


Reginald Haines 


A CHARMING SNAPSHOT OF MRS. HERBERT GLADSTONE AND A LITTLE FRIEND AT HER HOUSE 


Mrs. Herbert Gladstone is the wife of the new Governor-General for South Africa, upon whom the King has been pleased to confer the dignity of a 


IN 
Mr. Gladstone is the third son of the late W. E. Gladstone, and for some time acted as his father's private secretary. 
In 1901 he married Dorothy, the daughter of the late Sir Richard Paget and sister of the present baronet. 


Mr. and Mrs. 


9, Buckingham Gate, and taken 7, Grosvenor Place, where they will reside until they start for South Africa 


Herbert Gladstone have let 
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RICHARD 


KING. 

For those in Love. 

*y INTS for Lovers.” Whata title! 
As if there has ever been a 
lover in need of such informa- 
tion. Yet Mr. Arnold Haul- 

tain has given them to him, and Messrs. 
Constable have clothed them in the most 
virginal binding of white and silver, the 
whole providing the most dainty gift book 
imaginable, the only difficulty being as to 
whom it should be presented. Personally 
there. is not an engaged 
couple of my acquaintance 
who would not be mortally 
offended at such a gift. 
[ven if they did manage 
to come across it they 
would not be very much 
the wiser after its perusal 
than they were before, 
though they might, and 
probat sly would, be charmed 
and amused at the author's 
many happy phrases and 
wise, often witty, sayings 
which are liberally 
sprinkled throughout its 
pages. 


A Hint or Two. 


Se from a purely 

masculine point of 
view it seems to me that 
the necessary accomplish- 
ment for a-successful lover 
is a superlative degree of 
what is generally known as 
boldness. “‘ ‘ De l’audace,’”’ 
the author writes, ‘ ‘et 
encore de l’audace, et tou- 
jours de l’audace,’ should 
be the. motto of every 
wooer, since audacity is 
beloved of women, but it 
must be audacity born of 
sincerity and. educated by 
discretion. At.all events 
beware of timidity; it is 
fatal.’ This, however, has 
often been said before; as 
for that matter has “ resist- 
ance on the part of a 
woman is an effort put 
forth for the purpose of 
defeating its own object. 
A man prizes only what he 
has fought for. No one 
knows this better than 
woman. . This is why a 
woman’s capitulation she 
always makes to appear as 
a capture.” 

tt it tt 
A Delightful Hotch-potch. 


[ ndeed, even at its best, Mr. Haultain’s 

amatory philosophy can only be con- 
sidered as a very readable véchauffé of 
acknowledged facts culled from various 
authors. But he often interprets them in 
a charming way, as for instance when he 
says, ‘‘ When the idol into which a woman 
has converted her lover is dethroned she 
still worships her remembrance of her god 
and puts together and treasures the broken 
pieces. W hen the idol into which a man 
has converted his loved one is dethroned 
he generally changes his creed.” Yet, un- 
fortunately, there are some of us who, 
though still foolish enough to try to re- 
create our ideals and to place once more 
upon its pedestal the idol we worshipped 


At the entrance of his villa at Monte Carlo. 


so deeply long ago, cannot, do what we 
will, efface the cracks, while not even 
time—that healer of most human ills—can 
ever breathe /resh life into the ashes of a 
faith once lost. And that is where so 
many people find the greatest tragedies of 
their lives. 
ry 3% & 
Wanted, a Hint to the Married. 
with all due deference to lovers, it is 
not, I venture to assume, they who 
really require the greater amount of well- 
meant advice. After all, love is pro- 
verbially blind, as indeed* it must be 


7 ras 


M. MASSENET, THE FAMOUS COMPOSER 


considering how so many most unattractive 
and uninteresting females contrive to 
secure mates while the more admirable 
among them go single all the days of 
their lives ; but if a hint is needed in the 
amatory relationships between the sexes 
it is surely in the domain of matrimony 
that kindly suggestions are more urgently 
required. Gazing at the lives of most 
married people it is really surprising that 
divorce is not far more [frequent than it is. 
It must be because the persons interested 
lack either initiative or that they cannot 
be bothered. It may even be that most of 
them are content to muddle along some- 
how for fear of the adverse opinion of 
their surrounding neighbours. In any 
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M. Massenet’s new opera, ‘‘ Don Quichotte,” 
produced at Monte Carlo recently, met with a most enthusiastic reception 
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case such cowardice must bring its own 
punishment. For what can be more 
awful than living in the same house, 
sharing the same pains and pleasures, with 
a person who “gets on your nerves” or 
who is otherwise a complete stranger to 
every hope, need, or aspiration you possess ? 
When I see the number of married women 
who let themselves soon alter the wed- 
ding ceremony degenerate into “ frumps,” 
who try neither to charm nor interest nor to 
obey the man who but a short time pre- 
viously they had done everything in their 
power to attract, and when I see them in 
all their post-matrimonial 
unattractiveness still insist- 
ing on all the homage and 
fidelity required of one 
lover by the other, I marvel 
that more men, and not 
fewer, do not go the un- 
savoury way of the weaker 
vessel. 
# te 
Men to Blame as Well. 
ut men also are greatly 
to blame in the com- 
parative failure of connu- 
bial perfection. What the 
woman must feel who but 
a few weeks previously had 
been the object of endless 
attentions, important or 
otherwise, the recipient of 
numerous little favours so 
dear to the feminine heart, 
what a woman must feel, 
then, when her brave and 
chivalrous captor gradually, 
or it may be suddenly, 
ceases to give her any but 
the most common forms 
of politeness, and _ these 
grudgingly, I do not dare 
to think. For in matri- 
mony, as in most other 
things of life, it is not the 
greatest calamities which 
are the hardest to bear or 
which leave the deadliest 
scar but the gradual accu- 
mulation of small despairs 
and griels which are its 
tragedies, the more tragical 
too because they must be 
borne in silence and alone. 


& & E 
A Paradise of Two. 
hus, if Mr. Arnold 


Haultain had con- 
centrated his attention on 
hints for the married he 
might have written a far 
more useful if not quite so 
amusing book, for nobody 


dreams of taking lovers 
seriously except lovers 
themselves. For they—of all people in 
this world—require so little. A moon, 


a country lane, a rustic bridge, and a 
plantation is all and more than is 
absolutely necessary. Indeed, as long as 
the One-Desired is by their side a brick 
wall or eyen a County Council garden 
would be more than sufficient to create a 
Paradise. Thus it is that I always feel 
so annoyed with them when they plant 
themselves in all the prettiest and most 
exquisite corners of every available place, 
for the boldest amongst us leel a certain 
confusion in unnecessarily disturbing even 
an anemic couple in amatory embrace. 
As forcharm, conversation, virtue, elegance, 
and domesticity—all the accomplishments 


(Continued on p. 250) 
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AN ARTISTIC RE-ECHO EF FAMOUS 


MRS. EVELYN THAW, WHO IS DEVOTING HERSELF TO SCULPTURE, MAKING A MODEL OF A HAND AND ARM 


A MODEL OF A HEAD DEVOTED TO HER ART 
One of the first finished attempts essayed by Mrs. Evelyn Thaw A portrait of Mrs. Evelyn Thaw intent on the model of an athlete 


It is nearly four years ago since Mrs. Evelyn Thaw, “the angel wife’’ of Mr. Harry Thaw, the only son of the famous American multi-millionaire, 
achieved a world-wide notoriety by reason of her husband shooting dead, at the Roof Theatre in Madison Square Garden, New York, Mr. Stanhope 
White, the famous American architect. At the time the trial of Harry “hers. with all its garish details, attracted more than an ordinary amount of 
attention in England as well as in America, where the affair was, needless to say, made much of by the yellow press. In spite of the immense wealth of 
his family Harry Thaw was unable to obtain an acquittal, and was confined to prison. Some nine months ago Harry Thaw and his family made a 
desperate attempt to obtain his release, but without effect. Meanwhile, during the past four years Mrs. Thaw, forsaken by the Thaw family and 
discarded by her theatrical friends, has been working hard in the comparative solitude of her own modest studio as a sculptor. “To-day she has achieved 
a modest amount of success in this sphere of activity, as the above photographs depict. Although Mrs. Evelyn Thaw has had innumerable offers to return 
to the stage she declares her intention of never again appearing before the footlights. Referring to her work as a sculptor she declares that “art is now 
my life work ’’—at least, such is the report current in the American press to-day 
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which really last and are attractive to the 
end—they are as unrequired as they are 
seldom to be found. If only it could be 
instilled into the head of every lover 
that it is far more difficult and far more 
honourable also to keep love than to find 
it, what a much happier nation of married 
people we should be. As far as it goes, 
however, “'Hints for Lovers” serves its 
purpose very well. It is witty, it is bright, 
and it is pre-eminently readable; and 
that is more than enough for most of us. 
Sayings from ‘‘Hints for Lovers.” 
* Detween the ages of sixteen and eigh- 
teen girls play with love as if it 
were a doll, very soon after twenty. they 
discover that it isa dynamo.” : 


“\ man to whom a woman cannot: 


look up she cannot love.” , 

“Women apparently were made for 
men, mcn for themselves.” 

“The surest way to fail to please a 
woman is to let her do what she pleases.” 

“When a woman repulses, beware. 
When a woman beckons, be warier.” 

“Fashion is woman’s sole law.” 

“How many lonely women—married 
and unmarried—the world contains, only 
these lonely women know.” 

“There is no art of loving, though 
love must be guided by art.” 

“A wounded love carries a scar to the 
grave.” 


“A very small rock will wreck a very big ship, and a very 


small slip will spoil a very long life.” 


“ Every falling-out of lovers true is a nail in love’s coffin.” 
“An illicit love beautifies and consecrates nothing.” 


“No woman can 
give her real self twice ; 
one or other gift will 
prove to be a loan.” 

“The woman 
makes the opportunity, 
which the man takes.” 

‘A clandestine love 
always works havoc, 
havoc to all three.” 

““More women are 
wooed for their com- 
plexions than for their 
characters.” 

“Youth makes the 
mistake of thinking 
that impulse and 
passion are the keys 
of Paradise; elders 
know that impulse 
and passion are some- 


times the keys of = 
Purgatory.” N 
ce . ’ wW 
Frailty, says S 
man, ‘thy name is NS 


Wy 
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woman, and then he 
takes advantage of it.” 

“A smilexas an 
open window, a kiss is 
an open door.” 4 

“There are Edens i 
for us still if only we 
will eat not of the for- 
bidden fruit.” 
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MARIE LOUISE 


Reproduced from Max Billard’s interesting book, 
“‘The Marriage Ventures of Marie Louise,’’ which 
has just beén translated by Evelyn Duchess of 
Wellington and published by Mr. Eveleigh Nash 
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FRIENDS—continued. 


Pleasingly Futile. 
I! “The Millowner’” (Greening), by 
Lester Lurgan, could not possibly do 
the most infantine imagination any harm, 
it could not, on the other hand, do it any 
amount of good. Reading it, one seemed to 
have stepped back into the pages of “ The 
Family Herald” in its most ingenuous 
mood, and to live once more ina world of 
romance where the villains snarl, the 
heroine is persecuted, and the hero is a 
man of middle age who apostrophises: his 
lady love thuswise, “‘ Hush, child; hush! 
I love you for your own sweet sake, and 
must love you always, always.” 
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In a Dead Girl’s Shoes. 
The story in question concerns the fate 

ol a young, homeless, and assuredly 
virtuous young woman who, having lailed 
at literature, impersonates her dead Iriend, 
and in this réle is received into the lamily 
of Mr. Ralph Marston of Marston Manor 
and treated as the heiress and daughter of 
this wealthy millowner. Needless to say 
this young woman’s conscience pricks her 
unmercifully through a good many chap- 
ters. There is also a vulgar young man 
who wishes to marry her and who at last 
learns her secret. ‘There is also, of course, 
a spiteful female who is jealous at the 
intrusion in the household of this recently- 
discovered “ daughter.” 


.A Happy Dénouement. 


owever, all ends happily by the presumed relationship 


between “father” and daughter being discovered to be 
groundless, and as they are both deeply in love with each other 


there is noting more 
for them to do than 


to descend or ascend 
some dewy slope 
bathed in glorious 
sunset and talk thus- 
wise: ““Love,’ she 
answered him, and 
there was a strange 
wonder in her tones as 
though she looked out 
on a new world whose 
beauties she had never 
even dreamed of before, 
“the sunshine of love.’ 
“To shine-on our life’s 
pathway to the end,’ 
he said very softly in 
reply.” Here the story 
presumably ends; and 
Af one cannot perhaps 
*congratdilate the 
author On the. result 
we may at any rate 
recommend it to lovers 
of the unsophisticated 
in literature, ~~ 
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Books to Read. 
ur Fiat, By R. 


Andont gif ys?) 
Tue Last*or’ THE 


“The unwritten Enouisu. By. Arthur 
motto of many a Scott Craven: (Elkin 
married couple is, Mathews.) 

‘The heart knoweth Tue Gorp TRAIL. 
its own bitterness,’ ”’ By Harold Bindloss. 
so Le to uUS ies D al atey, (Long.) 
women. The dice they THe LANTERN OF 
throw are their hearts, Luck > By, Rober t 
and they have only Aitken. (A\Zurray.) 
one throw ; when they THe TREE OF 
have thrown away HAMLET IN DIFFICULTIES Bitter Fruit. — By 
et aes ts, PIty Hamlet: “Alas, poor Yorick! 1 knew him well—” Say, you fellers! If you think this is so ae lien Gouldsbury. 
RQ blamed funny, come up here and try it !—From ‘‘ Puck” (i as. 1.) 
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THE LUCKY RICH. By George Belcher. 
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Poor Relative: They are splendid fowls. Do they lay well? 
Mrs. Snobson: Oh, they can lay beautifully, but of course in our position they don’t have to 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


EAR DUCHESS,—Much has been 

written against our aristocracy. 

It has been called idle and effete, 

and stress has been laid on its 

want of intellect. This may be in part 

true as brains are olten at a discount in 

all classes of society, but there are many 

brilliant exceptions, ‘and you, dear duchess, 

must be reckoned among that lucky 
minority. 

Your life history has up to now been 
extremely simple. You were born in the 
purple as you were Lady Katherine 
Lambton, and are one of Lord Durham's 
well-married _ sisters. Everyone knows 
that the Lambtons are as a family 
strangely alike in the matter of personal 
appearance. They are pale, dark-skinned, 
and dark-haired, with rather small features 
and a lively expression. With 
them there are no such freaks 
of nature as one sister with red 
hair and another with black, 
one brother broad and short, 
and another tall and slender. 
And you resemble your race, 
only with a more definite gleam 
of beauty, for you are of middle 
height, with fine eyes, a face of 
much intelligence, and a slender, 
graceful figure. In fact, you are 
a dainty if not perhaps a very 
dignified duchess. Middle-aged 
folk remember your wedding i in 
February, 1884. The Duke of 
Leeds was then Lord Car- 
marthen and only twenty-one, 
and those who were present 
declare that you were one of 
the prettiest brides ever seen, 
and wore a wreath of snow- 
drops and carried a big bouquet 
of the same flowers. 

From that time onward you 
have been what is called “an 
ornament to society,’ but you 
seem to care little for Court life 
or for London and to put in 
your best times in the country 
or on the Continent. In real 
fact your mental gifts are much 
above the average, and a literary 
life has for you many attrac- 
tions. You are an author and 
have written several short 
stories, a delicious prose poem 
called ‘‘ Pan,’ and a volume of 
verse entitled ‘‘ Capriccios,’ 
which is perhaps your best 
production. You write in a 
delicate but rather daring style, 
and some of the short poems 
show genuine merit.. You are 
said to be keenly interested , in ‘politics 
and more than rather ambitious for your 
husband. The duke has, however, not 
held any important post, but was once 
Treasurer of the Household. You and he 
are known as a devoted ‘couple, but you 
do not spend much time together as he is 
in London or at Hornby Castle and! you 
live for six months of the year at. Bordi- 
ghera. However, you have one taste in 
common, namely, yachting, and you are 
always seen in each other's company. at 
Cowes in the regatta week and then go 
off for a cruise in the duke’s yz acht, 
Corisande. And I must not forget to say 
that you have the charming and happy 
gift of expressing yourself clearly and 
gracefully not only in writing but in 
conversation. 

Really for once I have not many 
stones to throw, but must say, as I often 
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do, that Jor a woman in your position you 
perhaps do not overdo your duty to 
society. You have a town house in 
Grosvenor Crescent but seldom seem to 
give any entertainments. Now it strikes 
me that you like to lead your own life, 
to read books and write them, study art, 
and spend winters on the Riviera. And 
this dolce fay niente you infinitely prefer to 
the social round—balls, dinners, race meet- 
ings, and country- -house parties. You were 
disappointed in a heir for some time alter 
you were married. Four girls came first, 
and the little Lord Carmarthen of to-day 
did not appear until rg01. But in this 
you have several illustrious examples, 
among others the Empress of Russia and 
the Queen of Italy. 
Husbands I generally 


keep in the 


background, but the Duke of Leeds has a 
marked personality. He is a good shot, a 
master of foxhounds, vice-commodore of 
the Squadron Yacht Club, and—quaint 
combination—a prince of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Inthe coursing world he is also 
a great figure, and his greyhound stud is 
accounted the best in England. But it is 
as a sailor that he is most conspicuous; he 
understands practical seamanship, and 
owns the steam yacht, Avies, as well as 
the Corvisande. He has had an adventure 
or two, was at Naples in 1906, and saw 
the eruption of Vesuvius, and shortly after 
had his pocket book with £400 in bank 
notes stolen from his bedroom at the 
hotel. Inthe days of his youth he was 
known as “ Dolly ”’ Carmarthen. 

The dukedom of Leeds is not a rich 
one, and the founder of the family was 
one Sir Thomas Osborne, who was im- 
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peached in 1679 and imprisoned for several 
years in the Tower. But his luck soon 
changed for the better, and later on as 
Baron Osborne, Viscount Latimer, Earl] of 
Danby, Marquis of Carmarthen, and Duke 
of Leeds he rose every step in the British 
peerage ; and the Leeds dukedom is one 
of our noble families which number a Lord 
Mavor of London among its ancestors—a 
Sir Edward Osborne occupied the civic 
chair in 1582. Other families who have 
the same honour (they may think it the 
reverse) are the earldoms of Essex, Jersey, 
Dartmouth, and Coventry and the barony 
of Leigh. By tie way, it is a curious fact 
that for nearly two centuries each child, 
both boy and girl, of successive dukes o! 
Leeds has been named Godolphin. In 
the reign of Queen Anne the 4th duke 
married the heiress of the Go- 
dolphins, hence this continuity 
in Christian names. 

Hornby Castle is as distinc- 
tive in some ways as its ducal 
owner. It stands solid and well 
built like most Yorkshire coun- 
try houses. In the big drawing- 
room are ,.some good ivory 
carvings and eleven Canalettos, 
which bring into these northern 
dales the sunlight of Italy—five 
of these pictures are said to be 
the finest of their kind in Eng- 
land—and in the hall hangs 
Holbein’s portrait of the 1st 
Lord Burleigh and a _ rather 
quaint equestrian picture of 
Louis XIII. with a ruff, ear- 
rings, and a coat of armour. 
Here you stay for a while in 
early autumn and make a 
charming chdtelaine of the 
family mansion, for though you 
hate society you have many 
social graces, and the story 
goes that Sarah Grand modelled 
the character of Ideala, the 
heroine of her first novel, from 
your personality in the days 
when you were Lady Carmar- 
then. For my part I never see 
you look really happy in London 
except when you are in your 
box at Covent Garden, and this 
is not to be wondered at as you 
are an artist to your finger-tips 
and also extremely musical. _ 

Like most people of position 
you and the duke have a large 
croup of interesting relations. 
He has five sisters, among whom 
are Lady Constance Hatch and 

~ Lady Ada Fitzwilliam. Lady 
Constance is the youngest of tlie lot and 
about ten years ago married Mr.—now Sir 
Ernest—Hatch, who is a wine merchant 
and has been a member of Parliament. She 
is handsome on a big scale, a good hostess 
at her house in Portland Place, and the 
keenest of bridge-players. Lady Ada Fitz- 
william married one of the well-to-do 
younger brothers of Lord Fitzwilliam. She 
is rather pretty, clever, and most attractive. 
She embroiders in a wonderful manner 
and copies tapestry and hangings that she 
finds in her friends’ country houses. She 
also paints miniatures ina style that is far 
above the average, and has several other 
artistic tastes and amusements. Also she 
is a splendid horsewoman, and with her 
husband hunts in Yorkshire and Ireland.— 
I remain your obedient servant, CANDIDA. 

te co tie 
NEXT WEEK, MISS VAN WART 
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THE DUCHESS OF LEEDS WITH HER SON, LORD CARMARTHEN 
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CAUSE OF COMPLAINT. By Philip Baynes. 
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The Would-be Suicide: Hang it! The trains on this line are always late 
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Maiden 


ANY a cheery gentleman who has 
bustled up to Westminster re- 
cently, going there for the first 
time as a member, can be made 

‘to shudder and turn pale by some little 
‘inquiry being addressed to him about his 
maiden speech. Dr. Johnson has said 
‘that when a man knows he is to be hanged 
‘within forty-eight hours the knowledge 
‘concentrates his mind wonderfully, and 
when a man has resolved to take the 
plunge in the House of Commons he is 
haunted by a similar mental concentra- 
tion. ‘To describe such an experience as 
an ordeal would be absurdly inadequate ; 
it isa nightmare, an agony, a prolonged 
torture to the mind and nerves. 
at ae = 

Advice of Friends. 
AS a rule he is favoured by a consider- 

able amount of advice from well- 
meaning friends, and their instructions 
are as a rule contradictory, the result 
being that the victim becomes more 
panicstricken than ever and is reduced 
to a condition of mental and moral 
pulp. Mr. Labouchere’s advice to 
beginners—* Make quite sure of your 
first and last sentence ’’—was sound, 
but he spoilt the effect by adding 
with characteristic cynicism, “and 
then bring them close together.” 
Short speeches are gaining favour 
in the House I know, but a gentle- 
man who popped up and gasped out 
two sentences as a maiden speech 
would not create a good impression. 
Simplicity. 
Of course, everyone who has said 

‘or written anything in recent 
years about what is known as parlia- 
mentary oratory has insisted on the 
merits of simplicity. Nor is this a 
new doctrine by any means. A great 
Roman orator advised the young 
speaker to avoid as a mariner avoids 
a rock the use of an insolens verbum, 
which means an out-of-the-way word 
or phrase. No doubt the advice is 
good, but the result sometimes is that 
the unhappy beginner prepares a series 
-of nice little sentences in the style of 
the lines about Mary having a little 
lamb, and he finds out that the man 
‘whose speech is excessively simple 
gets the reputation of himself being 
-a simpleton. 
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An Elizabethan Example. 
Fyen in the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth there were hon. 

members whose knees trembled and whose 
‘tongues refused to work when they tried 
to deliver a maiden speech in the House. 
Isaac Disraeli has reproduced one such 
case from “‘ Townshend’s Historical Collec- 
tions,’ when a bill was before the House 
“against the double payments of book 
debts.” It seems that dishonest trades- 
men used in some way to get their 
accounts paid twice, and the House was 
asked to make this practice illegal. Ac- 
cording to Townshend one of the members 
who began to speak “ for very lear shook”’ 
and stood silent. His name is not given, 
and it is possible that he became fatally 
fluent later on. A year or two ago Mr. 
Lloyd George told me that when he rose 
‘to address the House for the first time his 
tongue really and truly stuck to the roof 
of his mouth for a time, but he loosened 
it, and that first speech which was begun in 
A panic was regarded by unfriendly critics 
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as being so confident in tone as to be really 
impudent. I may add that the right hon. 
gentleman himself now takes that view of 
his first effort, and he has confided to me 
the opinion that it was ‘fone of the most 
cheeky maiden speeches ever made.” 
Some Hints. 
have said that the beginner generally 
receives quite enough advice from 
friends, and if he turns to the many little 
handbooks on the art of public speaking 
he may well become more _ bewildered 
than ever. Here is a hint which I saw in 
one of these well-meaning works: “Plunge 
at once in medias ves, but remember that 
the human mind requires a beginning, a 
middle, and an end.” This may be help- 
ful to some, but it does not seem to get 
the novice much “ forrader,”’ and I should 
always suspect the man who uses that 
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THE VICOMTESSE ALFRED DE LA CHAPELLE 


The wife of Captain de la Chapelle, 5th Rifle Brigade, whose 
father, Comte de la Chapelle, came over to England in the 


time of Napoleon Ill. 


phrase, in medias ves. ‘Uhe reader may 
be surprised to learn that in the House 
they do not always require an end, but 
that is the case. ‘The explanation of this 
is to be found in the fact that they go 
away very often without waiting for it. 
Much misery has been inflicted on gentle- 
men who believe they have some really 
good things to fire off in their closing 
sentences and who see their friends stroll- 
ing out with yawns of indifference to 
the lobby. They are content to leave the 
speaker in medias res. 
a st & 
Concerning the Pause. 
he other day I came across this wise 
remark in a dissertation on oratory : 
“The use of the pause for the more con- 
spicuous display of sense and sentiment, 
by separating certain words or aggregates 
of words from each other, is of great con- 
sequence in elocution.” I suppose this is 
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so, but there is a danger of people pre- 
ferring the pauses to the other parts of 
the speech and resenting the fact that the 
orator ceases to pause and goes on again. 
The less pause there is about a maiden 
speech the better. Hood has said that 
one of the pleasures of having a rout or 
evening party is ‘‘the pleasure of having 
it over,’ and the same remark may be 
made about a maiden speech. One of the 
most successful efforts of this sort that I 
ever heard was a breathless and break- 
neck harangue, sentences all combined 
and words tumbling over each other, 
which was fired off by a young member. 
It lasted only ten minutes, was cheered 
uproariously throughout, and when he 
wound up with the phrase, “and it’s a 
beastly shame, I can tell you,” he received 
an ovation. There was no pause in his 
helter-skelter oratory. 
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What about Action 
uch has been written on tie 
subject of appropriate action 
in regard to oratory. One wise man 
has said that “ Oratorial action may 
be defined as the just and elegant 
adaptation of every part of the body 
to the nature and import of the 
subject on which we are speaking.” 
It may be so, but there are men who 
might find it difficult to adapt ele- 
gantly and justly every part of the 
body to the nature and import of 
some of the subjects which come 
before the House of Commons. I 
think the adaptation should be made 
in regard to the audience rather than 
the topic. For instance, I believe 
that an orator in Hyde Park is. ex- 
pected to beat his chest and tear at 
his hair. He is considered a poor- 
spirited fellow unless he does this. 
But that style does not catch on in 
the House. I have seen it tried more | 
than once, but I have never known 
it succeed. As a general rule it is 
safe to say that action is “off” at 
Westminster. They rather like the 
man who gives them a good deal of 
hesitating hum and haw and who lets 
his arms hang down during a maiden 
speech. It shows a proper nervous- 
ness, which is another way of saying 
that it shows that the speaker recog- 
nises the superiority of his hearers— 
and so do they. 
& tt it 
A Tricky Business. ‘ 
he management of the voice is of 
much more importance. Now it 
has been laid down by the learned in these 
matters that there are three different sorts 
of voice: (1) the natural, (2) the falsetto, 
and (3) the orotund; to which must be 
added the whisper, which strictly speak- 
ing is not voice, Of course, the natural 
voice is best, but ambitious orators disdain 
to use it because it is natural. The fal- 
setto is certainly useful in making a sensa- 
tion, and it includes the scream, the yell, 
and all various modes of shrillness. But 
the man who can manage the orotund 
(from os votundum) in the House is the 
man who will go far, for in that great 
assembly one is sometimes tempted to sus- 
pect that what really matters is not what is 
said but the manner in which it is said. 
Now the orotund style belongs to the front 
bench. The man who can utter a com- 
monplace with an air that recommends it 
as the last word of wisdom can always 
make his way there. 
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**No, dear; why P” 


‘“Mummy, do foxes have newspapers?” 


‘“Then how do they know where the hounds meet?” 
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HEY argued on all sorts of topics, 
but invariably the conversation 
persisted in swerving on to the 
eternal one of marriage. Other 

matters notwithstanding, it was the one 
always hovering in the forefront of the 
minds of both. 

“Talking of local option,’ she said, 
“what is your opinion of trial marriages ?” 

“Well, really,” he replied, ‘‘ I’m alraid 
my opinion or anybody else’s doesn’t 
matter two pins. Marriages are all trials 
anyway.’ 

“Oh indeed ! 
sive at once, 

“T wonder who first thought of the 
trial-marriage scheme ?”’ he asked, turning 
the drift of the conversation. 

“T don’t know, but it must have been 
aman.” 

“You say that, I suppose, because your 
thoughts have been wandering to the 
gentleman who wrote the Proverbs in 
the fair land of Israel and showed such 
a fancy for sampling the fair ladies there- 
of?” 

“Solomon was a beast,” 
emphatically. 

“His sin was loving you too much,” 
he said teasingly. “ But really I don’t see 
why you should put the crigin of the 
scheme down to a man.’ 

‘Man is by nature a polygamous 
animal ‘buckled by convention into a 
monogamous straight jacket.” 

“Well, that at least is a delicate way 
of stating what is in your mind. And 
perhaps man—poor devil !—doesn’t deserve 
any better fate. But if you take the 
trouble to glance at divorce statistics I 
think you will find that there are more 
women divorced annually than men.” 

“We need not discuss that,’ she said 
hurriedly. “But in any case what you 
say merely proves the selfishness of man.” 

“Or preferably, the love of variety in 
lovely woman,” he added. “But what is 
your view of the leasehold system ?”’ 

“T think it would be rather a trial for 
the nerves. Fancy having to face the 
feeling of the flat and furniture that are 
being discarded by some reckless person 
and don’t have a ghost of an idea whom 
they’re going to do service for next.” 

“Horrible!” with a _ well-simulated 
shudder. ‘But look at the glorious un- 
certainty of it all. Think of having got 
free from a perfect brute just to get fettered 
to a perfect angel instead.” 

““ excuse me,” she corrected, 
no male angels.” 

“T didn’t say so, did 1?” 

“T understood you were referring to 
men when you spoke of brutes.” 

“No; I spoke generally of all the 
various sexes.” Then there was a stony 
silence until the man asked, ‘“ But don’t 
you appreciate the frequent chance you ‘d 
have of parading church aisles, signing 

registers, anc looking demure ?’ 

“And of hearing Mrs. Clapjaw say, so 
that everyone in the church will hear, 
‘Dear me, I do believe that is poor little 
Millicent’s tenth husband. What can she 
have done to them all?’ No thank you.” 

“Don’t even the frequent trousseaux 
count for something?” 


She was on the defen- 


she anncunced 
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THE ETERNAL QUESTION 


By “* Celt.”’ 


“TE you knew how much they cost you 
wouldn't ask such a question.” 

“ But couldn’t you manage to separate 

each preceding hubby from a sufficient 

amount of his money to fit you out for the 
arms of his successor?” 

“What would you think if you hap- 
pened to find out that you were being 
robbed in such a way ?” 

“Why, I'd promptly adopt the same 
tactics and rob her of her chance of getting 
any other successor but myself.” 

“Unfeeling monster! Ido believe you'd 
marry a girl out of pure spite,” she said. 

a No; but I might do it in spite of the 
present most unnatural one-man-one-wile 
law ifacertain girl were willing to take the 
risk,’ he added with an expression that 
meant something. 

But she pretended not to have under- 
stood and remarked, “1l’m glad, at least, 
that you admit the risk.” 

“Why certainly Iadmit it. That, you 
see, is just another argument in favour of 
the lease system. Under the lease system 
there would be no risk. A fellow during 
lis first marriage would always be on the 
qui vive to please his wile so as to get a 
satisfactory reference to show his next 
mistress. He would never be bad-tem- 
pered or roaming in his habits.” 

“Vd make pretty sure he wouldn’t be 
that with me, notwithstanding the mono- 
gamic laws that prevail.” 

“No, dear, | agree with you. But you 
see you are a clever and charming widow ; 
you have acquired the initial experience 
in life with one lord and master, and so 
your second will be blissfully fortunate.” 

“You think so?” 

“T do. Ina case like that you see the 
man has always before him the thought 
that his chief aim must be to make his 
wile realise how much better her second 
bargain in the matrimonial market was 
than her first. And so all is perfect har- 
mony in the camp.” 

“What a master of the art you have 
erown.”’ 

“No; only a bachelor as yet. 
have hopes.” 

“Since when have you become an 
advocate of the trial-marriage reform?” 
she inquired. 

“Since I began to study the ménayes of 
my married friends.” 

“But you don't really believe that 
everything would be so rosy, surely? 
Can't you see that if either the husband 
or the wile, or both, wanted to separate at 
the end of the lease there would be some 
pretty good reason for it, and then you 

might be the next to marry the discarded 
partner ? 

“Not without a_ thoroughly 
reference from the former tenant.” 

“But the former tenant, as you put it, 
might be glad to say anything to get the 
property off his hands. Then you'd be let 
in; eh?” 

“T could have him up onacharge of 
false pretences.” 

“What good would that be to you 
after you'd taken over his offcast? No, 
I’m afraid your case won't hold. Again, 
on the other hand, think of the ennui of 
having to live with someone whom some- 
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one else has trained. Fancy me doing a 
thing like that!” 


“Tcouldn’t. But you're different.” 


“Not at all. J would marry a man 
cleverer than I and stronger than I or 
not at all. But even the smartest and 


strongest men need to be trained by their 
wives before they can be of any use as real 
men and——” 

“That is entirely a matter of opinion.” 

She ignored the interruption and con- 
tinued, “I intend to train mine.” 

“Is that a threat, Anna?” 

Once more she parried the thrust and 
commenced another attack. ‘I should 
think married life is bad enough as it is 
with one’s husband comparing the ways 
and expressions and thoughts of his wile 
with those of his mother and his sister.” 

“T haven’t got a mother or a sister,” 
he mildly interpolated: But she was in 
no humour to take hints. 

“Think how much worse, how per- 
fectly unbearable, it would be under your 
mad scheme when in addition to the wise 
and good mother and sister there is added 
the comparisons with a whole string of 
past wives, each more perfect than the 
last.” 

paVielliead 
silence. 

“T was just thinking what a lot of 
horrible things two people chained to- 
gether like that could say to each other.” 

“And do say to each other as it 1s; 
west ce pas? Then you don’t think that 
limited tenure would promote more polite- 
ness and mutual consideration, do you? ” 

“Of course not. Why, if they only 
had, say, a three-years’ lease of each 
other they’ d be thinking all the time of 
how soon it would be over and competing 
with each other for the most points in a 
constant argument.” 

“But the story books say it’s the ladies 
who do all the talking.” 

“Well, the story books are fiction, 
aren't they?” 

“ Founded on fact though.” 

“No. Founded on the writer’s per- 
sonal prejudices and imaginations.” 

“I suppose I shall have to give in. 
You will exact the privilege of having the 
last word anyway.” 

Then tea arrived on the scene. ‘There 
is a wonderfully relaxing influence round 
teapots and tea cakes. 

“I think you're quite right, really,” he 
caid. “The fact is it doesn’t matter much 
whether trial marriages become lawlul 
institutions or not. If a fellow and a girl 
want to break away they'll do it in spite 
of their marriage lines, whether they have 
to take poison or get a divorce or make a 
bolt of it. There now, it’s your turn to 
make a concession.” 

“Indeed?” 

“ Acknowledge that I’m fit to be your 
second mate.” He leaned forward eagerly 
in his chair. 

‘“‘T don’t think I want a second mate,” 
she said with a sly twinkle. 

“T know,” he said brightly, after hesi- 
tating about a second and a half in 
thought, “it’s a captain you want?” 

She nodded encouragingly. ‘“ Per- 
haps,” she said. 


he murmured after a minute’s 
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FROM CAFE CHANTANT TO COVENT GARDEN. 


Ber 
MADAME LINA CAVALIERI IN “THAIS” ; 


The beautiful operatic singer who began life in a cigarette factory, migrated to the music-halls, and who finally triumphed in grand opera in Paris, London, 
New York, and all the great cities of the world 


For other and still more beautiful poses see next page 
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BETTER LATE THAN NEVER 


A Knotty Problem—To Loosen the Marriage Knot or Not, 


SOME MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON DIVORCE LEAVING WINCHESTER HOUSE 
SIR JOHN MACDONELL, MR. RUFUS ISAACS, K.C., AND MR. J. A. SPENDER, THE EDITOR OF ‘‘THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE” 


Leaving Winchester House on the second day of the Royal Commission on Divorce. Mr. Rufus Isaacs was one of the many prominent authorities 
who gave evidence 


MRS. TENNANT AND LADY FRANCES BALFOUR SIR GEORGE LEWIS, THE WELL-KNOWN SOLICITOR 
Who have been prominent in the proceedings held before the Royal Leaving Winchester House after giving his views on equal rights for divorce 
Commission on Divorce for men and women 


Many interesting views regarding the law of divorce have been heard at the Royal Commission held at Winchester House from prominent authorities on this 
all-important subject. Lord Gorell, former President of the Divorce Division, presided, and other members present during the week were the Archbishop of York, 
the Earl of Derby, Lady Frances Balfour, Mrs. H. J. Tennant, and Lord Guthrie, who tried the Stirling divorce suits 
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An Innovation in 
Cooking Ranges. 


As a combination of Utility, Adaptability, 
Economy and artistic Beauty,the new Range— 
the “Carron” —stands unrivalled, and supplies 
every need of the up-to-date culinary art. 

The progress of cooking can be carefully watched 
through an inner door of transparent glass, preventing 
even temperature of oven being disturbed, as in the 
case with the usual oven door. 

A thermometer is fitted for the guidance of cook 
or attendant. 

The bottom-grate is so arranged that it can be 
raised or lowered to regulate size of fire. 

A convenient hot closet fitted with sliding doors 
takes the place of the old-style plate rack. 

The perfected boiler system enables the boiler to 
be taken out for repairs or renewal, without the 
customary trouble and expense of removing Range, 

The flues being formed in cast iron instead of 
brick, are less liable to get out of order. 

Oven doors are hinged and fitted with elaborate 
and specially constructed bright hinges and banjo, 
the baking oven having patent spring latches. All 
bright parts are nickel plated when desired, which 
considerably enhances the appearance of the Range, 

The new “Carron” Range will be appreciated 
by cooks and chefs alike, as it will lighten their labour, 
and crown their best efforts with success. 

Write for No. 39 Descriptive Range Pamphlet. 


CARRON (COMPANY 


WNCORPORATED BY 
BL CUBDTED 


CARRON, Stirlingshire. Fe 


A complete assortment of “Carron” manufactures on view 
at the following showrooms— 


London—{City) 15, Upper Thames St., 
E.C. (West End) 23, . Princes St., 
Cavendish Sq., W.; Liverpool— 22-30 
Red Cross Street; Manchester —24, 
Brazennose St.; Bristol—6, Victoria St. ; 
Birmingham —218, 220, 222, Corporation 
St.; Newcastle-on-Tyne—13, Prudhoe St; 
Glasgow—125, Buchanan St.; Edinburgh 
114a,George St.; Dublin—44,Grafton St. 


S 
LOZ 


EASTER EXCURSIONS 
QUICKEST ROUTE 


Sheffield, Grimsby, Leeds, 
Bradford, Halifax, Hull, New- 
castle, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
and Scotland generally, North 
Eastern District, Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, 
&c. 


PROGRAMME OF EXCURSIONS 
TO 500 STATIONS 


Me SS | Gratis at any G.N. Office, or of Chief Passenger 
Speed and Comfort Agent, G.N.R., King’s X Station, London, N. 


Travel from EXTENSION OF WEEK-END AND 
KING’S CROSS SATURDAY TO MONDAY TICKETS. 
STATION. TRAINS KEPT COMFORTABLY WARM. 


THE GARDEN ISLES Exhibition, 
oe ree Poe MARCH 11th to 
MARCH 19th, 1910, 


Both Days Inclusive, 


OLYMPIA. \ 


se Second International 


Aero & 
Motor Boat 


CLIMATE MORE RECUPERATIVE 
than any other part of ENGLAND, and 


IDEAL for 
EASTER 


Charming Resorts; Beautiful Coast and 
Inland Scenery; Excellent Roads for 
Motorist, Cyclist, or Pedestrian; Nine 
Golf Links; First Class Hotels and 
Apartment Houses. 

Moderate Tariffs throughout the Island. 


Aeroplanes, | Open daily 11 till 10. | Motor Boats, 
Balloons, Admission, 1/-, except | Hydroplanes, 
Dirigibles, 


on Wednesday before S 
5 p.m.,2/6. Band of the Marine 


Illustrated Guide free from Isle of Wight Bureau, Aero Engines Serer BGUAENS: Engines, 
3, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. and SESE, ian ks Cay Marine 
Accessories. Ltd., Caterers. Equipments. 
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Master Builder 


OLNESS in 


feared the younger generation who 


The 


would soon be knocking at his 

door, and some of us —men 
especially—scem to have a similar senti- 
ment. But this dread bids fair to become 
more futile, as one of the most promising 
signs of the present age is its perennial 
_ youthfulness. “Too old at forty” is a 
doctrine quite played out, for we have 
clergymen in the nineties, octogenarians 
in high places, and members of Parliament 
in the seventies. On the other hand, many 
of our young folk seein well stricken:in 
age. Boys in their teens talk of diet 
cures and men in the twenties wear 


spectacles. 
Bet all the same each year we have to 
face the fact that some of our 
golden youth grow .up and reach 
their majorities; Ig1o0 is a comet 
year, which makes a good excuse for 
a few eccentricities. And the next 
twelve months are no doubt a bit 
peculiar as not a single peer comes of 
age during that period. However, it 
goes one better as it sees a royal 
majority. On May 21 Prince Leo- 
pold of Battenberg will celebrate his 
twenty-first birthday. This young 
Prince has been delicate from his 
“birth, and as a natural result is the 
pet of friends and relations. He is 
his mother’s darling, his sister the 
Queen of Spain’s favourite brother, 
and seems a much-liked nephew of 
his Majesty the King. And he has 
more or less Jollowed in the steps of 
his cousin, the late Prince Christian 
Victor of Schleswig - Holstein, for 
like him he was at school at Welling- 
ton, and since then he has been at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
2 co & 
V ellington as it happens is a very 
royal institution. ‘The Prince 
Consort was greatly interested in it, 
and besides the aforesaid Prince 
Christian Victor it has had among its 
scholars the Duke of Teck, Prince 
Francis of Teck, and Alexander of 
Battenberg. The Duke of Connaught 
is president of the school, and the King 
and Queen and the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales often attend speech day 
at Wellington. And manysmart men 
have spent their schooldays there, 
among others six sons of the late 
Lord Derby, and it is computed that 
500 Wellingtonians fought in the 
South African War, one being General 
Sir Ian Hamilton. 
ab tr 
Prince Leopold has much charm of man- 
ner and tastes that are more or less 
literary, also he is a clever violinist, and 
has inherited the musical tastes of his 
mother, Princess Beatrice. Owing to 
his health he keeps clear of sport at the 
university, but is a keen debater, acts 
well, and once took part in the A.D.C. 
performance of She Stoops to Conquer at 
Cambridge. And he likes yachting, and 
during Cow es week spends much time in 
cruising abcut the island, and may often 
be seen with Sir Thomas Lipton on board 
the Evin. His future seems now a trifle 
uncertain. His elder brother, Prince 
Alexander, went firs tinto the navy. and is 
now an officer in the Grenadier Guards, 
but the young comer-ol-age at present 
contents himself with a commission in the 
Isle of Wight Rifles. Now I must tell a 
story that may or may not be founded on 


Who will celebrate his coming of age on May 21. 
extremely popular, the favourite brother of his sister, the 
Queen of Spain, and much liked by his uncle, his Majesty 


fact. Once in the debating society at 
Cambridge he rose to move a motion that 
“ England might do better under a repub- 
lic.’ Cries of “ Treason! treason !’’ came 
from all sides, and some wickecl wag in 
the back seats sang out, “What about 
Uncle Teddie?”’ 
te Rei te 

Although no peers come of age in 1g10 

yet the next twelve months will see 
several important eldest sons attain the 
so-called age of discretion. The first in 
the field seems to be Lord Windsor, elder 
son of Lord and Lady Plymouth, as he 
kept his twenty-first birthday on Feb- 
ruary 4. It will be remembered that he 
came into this position through the sad 
death of the late Lord Windsor in India 
in December, 1908... The present young 
heir may be said to have chosen his 


PRINCE LEOPOLD OF BATTENBERG 


the King 

parents with much discrimination. The 
Windsor-Clives date back to the dark 
ages. The barony of Windsor was created 
by Henry VIII, and the 7th lord was 
made Earl of Plymouth in 1682. This 
title went into abeyance but was called 
out again in 1905. And the present peer 
is extremely rich as his income is chiefly 
derived from his Welsh estates, which 
include coal mines, docks, and a suburb of 
Cardiff. St. Fagan’s Castle, his seat near 
the seaport town, is a small place but 
famous for the fine planes it pices 


~hen Tord Plymouth is one of the 
most artistic members of the peerage. 

He is an expert judge of art treasures and 
no mean draughtsman, as he once illus- 


trated with great skill a book called “A » 


Tour in Greece,” by the late Dick Farrer. 
His chief hobby seems to be painting and 


il 


He is 
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collecting pictures, and he is credited with 


fine taste in all directions. But when 
First Commissioner of Works it was 
under his rule that the Mall changed from 
a rurally historic into a severely proces- 
sional carriage way, so some of us meaner 
mortals may not always agree witli his 
dictums. However, he has done more 
than most as he built two fine houses and 
lived in them both before lhe was forty— 
Hewell Grange and 54, Mount Street. And 
one good deed must be set down to his 
account—he presented Whitmore Bay, 
its sands and promenade, to the Barry 
District ee in Glamorganshire. 
Fe # 
ady Plymouth is rather a radiant 
vision. She was Miss Alberta 
Paget, daughter of the late Sir Augustus 
Paget, once British ambassador at Vienna. 
As a girl she was known by the nick- 
‘name of Miss “Gay” Paget, and 
when her engagement was announced 
a well-known society woman wittily 
said that the future bride should be 
called ‘‘ the Merry Wife of Windsor.” 
The Lady Plymouth of to-day is tall 
and graceful and most artistic, and 
would have been a “‘Soul” in the 
nineties. She eatsno meat and drinks 
no wine, and is one of our most 
ardent “vegetarians; she entertains 
well and gives smart dances at the 
marble palace i in Mount Street. Lord 
Windsor has a charming only sister 
as Lady Phyllis Windsor-Clive is fair, 
pretty, and most attractive. 
tt tt 
Among other future peers who will 
attain their majority in this year 
of grace are Mr. George Harris, only 
son and only child of Lord and Lady 
Harris; Mr. Lionel Tennyson, eldest 
son of Lord and Lady Tennyson; 
Mr. James De Saumarez, only son of 
Lord and Lady De Saumarez; and 
Mr. John De Blaquiere, only son of 
Lord and Lady De Blaquiere. Lord 
Harris has played several parts in life, 
has acted asa courtier, is known as 
a first-class cricketer, and once held 
the post of Governor of Bombay. 
Lady Harris is.a pleasant, homely 
woman and_a sister of Lord St. Vin- 
cent. It isa curious fact that her only 
child was born after about fifteen 
years of married life, another similar 
—although more extreme—case being 
that of Miss Irene Lawley, the only 
child of Lord and Lady Wenlock, who 
came upon the scene almost seventeen 
years alter the marriage of her parents. 


i ie 


rince» Herbert Bismarck when a young 
man said that “it was a difficult 
thing to be the son of his father”; and no 
doubt Mr. Lionel Tennyson will find it 
hard to live up to his family traditions. 
The 1st lord, his grandfather, was the 
Poet Laureate par excellence of the nine- 
teenth century ; and his father, the present 
peer, is a man of parts, and held with 
credit the important post of first Governor- 
General of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia. Mr. Lionel Tennyson begins be- 
times, and is already an officer in the 
Coldstream Guards; he comes of age on 
November 7. Mr. James De Saumarez 
seems more or less of French extraction. 
The De Saumarez family hail from the 
Channel Islands and have a home of their 
own in Guernsey. The young heir keeps 
his birthday on November 29, and is now 
in the Scots Guards. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 
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WEBBS’ 
GARDEN 

SEEDS. 
ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


WEBB & SONS, 
WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


iviera 
CALLS YOU 


to 
e 
Su nshine Apply to Mr. J. Morris, Super- 
and intendent of the Line, G.W.R., 


Paddington Station, London, 
W., for “ The Cornish Riviera,” 
Illustrated Travel Book, post 
free, 6d. 


Pleasure. 


JAMES C. INGLIS, 
General Manager. 


eee PAU BIENetbe 


(Blue & Gold Label) 


After Shaving apply “4711” Cologne diluted with Water.—It is 
preferable to Powder.—lefuse substitutes.—* 4711 ” is absolutely 
harmless and beneficial to the skin. 


Try our 1s. 3d. box of “4711” Eau de Cologne Soap. 


Sold everywhere. 


Debenham 
G-Freebody. 


more Street. 


menor Square) London W. 


Famous for over & Caries 


for Taste. for Quality. for Value 


TAILOR 
SKIRTS. 


We have designed a number of 
very smart Sports or Walking Skirts, 
of which the garment illustrated 
here is a typical example. All these 
garments are thoroughly well madz 
from high-grade materials. They 
are tailor-pressed and finished, 
and are quite different in character 
to the ordinary ready-made Skirt. 


Ass sketch, in black, navy, cream and 
coloured serges and faced cloths, 


39/6. 
New Plain Gored Skirts, 
25/6. 


Sent on approval. 


THE TATLER 


Violinist 


ES ARK me, when people shall 
have heard her play they will 
not think so much of me.” It 
was thus very many years ago 


that the great maestyo, the late Dr. 
Joachim, foretold the future of a pale- 
faced, fragile- eo girl whose talent 
as a violinist had astounded him. The 
people heard little Wilma Neruda; she 


created a furore. But there is room and 
to sere in the affections of music- 
lovers for all geniuses, and that is why, 
aithough the “public have not in sixty 
years grown tired of listening to the music 
of Wilma Neruda, who in later years 
became Madame Norman - Neruda and 
ultimately Lady Hallé, the warmth of 
their reception of Joachim never diminished 
to the time of his death. 


Ant Lady Hallé with grateful 
remembrance of the maestro 
will tell you there is no successor to 
Joachim. ‘There are violinists to- 
day,” she says, “gifted with great 
technique, but their music is unin- 
spired, they play with no soul.” 
There we have the secret of Lady 
Hallé’s wonderful skill—-skill which 
the Hight of years has in no way 


lessened —for although she will 
shortly celebrate ler seventy-first 
birthday, and her London début 


dates back over sixty years, her 
tendering of Bach’s sonata in G and 
that of Schumann in A minor at the 
recent concert of the Classical Con- 
cert Society at the Bechstein Hall 
was perfection itself. 


t was during the course of an 
interview that Lady Hallé told 
me how she first played Bach’s 
sonata in public. ‘ Professor Jansa,” 
she said, “the only violin master 
with the exception of my father I 
ever had, was giving a concert in 
Vienna and: proposed that I should 
make my début at that concert. I 
was only six years of age at the time, 
and my father demurred ; ; but Jansa 
was so urgent in his entreaties that 
he finally consented that I should 
appear and play two pieces. One of 
those was a difficult sonata of Bach’s 
—sonata in G—which caused great 
enthusiasm amongst the audience, 
for they were surprised to see a little 
mite of a girl dressed in a short 
white ariel frock step on to the 
platform and attack such a formid- 
able piece of music. I was not one 
bit afraid of the people, but Professor 
Jansa and my father were very nervous as 
to how the evening would pass over. I 
believe the audience were rather amused at 
my childish sang-froid, for they applauded 
my efforts vociferously, and I have never 
felt prouder of ny attainments than I did 
on the occasion of my first public appear- 
ance in Austria. I remember that Jenny 
Lind, who was then at the height of her 
fame, sang At this concert.” 


t was re zalhy Broecor fence who told 
Lady Hailé’s father, who at the time 
held the position of organist and con- 
ductor at the cathedral of Brunn, Moravia, 
that his daughter possessed exceptional 
talent as a violinist. One day when she 
was practising. with her father the pro- 
fessor called to see him. During the 
course of the conversation the strains of 
the violin were heard. Jansa_ hastened 


towards the adjoining room, and opening 
the door very cautiously peered in. He 
started back in amazement when he saw 
the little child. ‘* Wonderful, wonderful!” 
he exclaimed, turning to her father; ‘‘ we 
must make her a great artist.” 


ingularly enough little Wilma was not 
at first encouraged in her desire to 
play the violin, “In my girlhood days,” 
she says, ‘‘ violin- playing was not looked 
upon as a desirable accomplishment for 
women, and the wish that lay so near my 
heart could only be realised in moments 
when my brother, Victor, who under my 
father’s guidance was studying hard to 
become a violinist, was absent, and I was 
able to steal into his room unknown to 


LADY HALLE 


From her favourite portrait 


him or my parents. I hated the piano as 
a child and never studied it with any 
sympathy of feeling, for it had no attrac- 
tion for me. And it may surprise you to 
know that Iam unable to play the piano 
to-day. My happy moments were spent 
in my endeavours to fathom the infinite 
charm which the sound of the violin 
exercised upon my ear and which I felt 
was destined to permeate the atmosphere 
of my future. 
& tt 

sf Ore day, however, my father came 

home unexpectedly, and hearing, 
as he thought, his son playing, remarked, 
‘My boy certainly makes great progress,’ 
Judge of his astonishment “when he found 
it was myself, whom he wished to become 
a pianist. Iwas so alarmed that I burst 
into. tears and cried, ‘Oh, I won't do it 
again!’ But as you know I have done it 
again.” 


Elliott & Fry 
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By Joseph 
leighton. 


[dy Hallé was about five years of age 
when she first began to study the 
violin, and it is interesting to note in view 
of the remarks of critics to the effect that 
it is relined cruelty to a child to make it 
undergo hours of musical practice every 
day that Lady Hallé considers that il a 
child has an ear for music it can never 
start learning at too early anage. ‘Is it 
a mere coincidence,’ she remarks, ‘that 
many of the greatest violinists at first 
appeared as wunderkinder, or, as you call 
them, prodigies ?”’ At the same time Lady 
Hallé is of opinion that it is not right 
that students of violin-playing should” be 
subject to several methods. One master, 
in her opinion, is quite enough, or ought 
to be, to dev elop and guide the immature 
pt s mind. 
t was in 1848 “ihat Lady Hallé 
made her first English appear- 
ance at the old Princess’s Theatre, 
though at the time she was only ten 
years of age. The following year 
she appeared at the Philharmonic 
concert, when she played one of De 
Bériot’s concertos. The reception 
accorded to her on that occasion, 
she says, ““was so warm and so 
kindly sympathetic that I have ever 
since felt at home and at my ease 
with English audiences.” As a 
matter of fact, Lady Hallé has for 
the last two years practically settled 
in London. For many years she 
resided in Berlin, but after the death 
of Joachim she decided to come to 
London, her decision being some- 
what hastened on account of a very 
eracious letter she received from 
Queen Alexandra, who assured her 
that she would be very welcome in 
London. There is no greater admirer 
of Lady Hallé than Queen Alex- 
andra, who eight years ago conferred 
upon her the distinctive title of 
“violinist to the Queen.” And it 
is an interesting fact that although 
Lady Hallé possesses several rare 
violins she never plays in public on 
any but the Stradivarius which was 
presented to her as a joint gift [rom 
the Duke of Edinburgh and the 
earls of Dudley and Hardwicke. 


it 


Lady Hallé tells a good story of 

Wagner which is quite charac- 
teristic of that great composer. Sir 
Charles and Lady Hallé once visited 
Bayreuth and were walking with 
Wagner in his garden when suddenly 
the composer turned to them and 
“This town is the art centre of the 


” 


cried, 
world. Elsewhere music means nothing. 
What a contrast to Brahms, who laughed 
heartily when told that someone had re- 
marked, when his name was coupled with 
that of Wagner’s as the recipient of deco- 
rations bestowed by the King of Bavaria, 
“Who is Brahms that he should be deco- 
rated at the same time as Wagner; does 
he supply the King with bread?” 
a tt 

BY the way, at the concert of the Clas- 

sical Concert Society already referred 
to Lady Hallé was accompanied at the 
piano by Miss Fanny Davies, who was a 
personal friend of Brahms. On the last 
occasion. she saw the maestvo—she had 
called to say good-bye alter playing in 
Vienna—she found him not in the throes of 
composition but making cigarettes, ‘I 
always make my own,” he explained as 
he apologised for his occupation. 
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WOLSELEY 


SIDDELEY. 


“The Car for Comfort and Reliability.” 


The Wolseley Torpedo Phaeton. 


HOW TO KNOW GOOD PORT 
BEFORE THE CORK IS DRAWN. 


. 2 Look for this sign on the bottle. 


Every bottle bearing that sign contains good 
port. 

Charles Dickens knew that sign and celebrated 

it in “* Nicholas Nickleby” (Ch. xxxvu.). 

It means— 


DIXON'S 


DOUBLE DIAMOND 
) ® 


To be obtained of all Wine Merchanis and Grocers. 


PORT. 


An honest, matured Port with 
a century’s reputation. 


Don’t forget the sign. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


Messrs. BLANDY BROS. & Co., 


16, MARK LANE, E.C, 


Vii 


“An excellent car, with all the 
good points of the old Wolseley 
carriage and a great number of 
improved ones.” —Daily Telegraph. 


Send for Catalogue No. 49, post free. 


THE WOLSELEY 19° MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. 
(Proprietors: VICKERS, SONS, & MAXIM, Ltd.) 
ADDERLEY PARK, BIRMINGHAM. 


Telegrams : “ Exactitude, Birmingham.” 


Telephone: 6153 Central. 
LONDON: York St., Westminster. MANCHESTER: 76, Deansgate. 


Teleg : “ Autovent, London.” 
Telephone: 831 Victoria. 


Teleg: “ Autocar, Manchester,” 
Telephone : 6995 Manchester. 


Debenham 
G-Freebody. 


Wigmore Street. 
(Cavendish Square) London W. 


Famous for over & Century: 


for Taste. for Quality. for Value . 


NEW SPRING 
TAILOR MADES 


We have now in stock a very large 
assortment of new spring Tailor _ 
Suits, of which the garment sketched | 
is a typical example. The prices at ~ 4% 
which these Ready-to-Wear Tailor 77 
Mades are stocked range from £4 7 
to £20. They are adapted from the 
newest French and Vienna Models, 

and are made from high-grade 
materials by skilled men Tailors. 


GOAT & SKIRT 


(as sketch), in faced cloth, trimmed 
with satin collar edged with piping 
of black and white silk, and trimmed 
with braid to match. In fashionable 
colours. Coat lined silk. 

6: Gns. 


Made to special measurements 10/6 extra. 


Sent on approval. 
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Gossip from the Green-room. 


The Triple Bill. 
R. CHARLES FROHMAN’'S 

third production at the 

Duke of York’s Repertory 

Theatre is extremely in- 

teresting, though we fear that in one 
item only will it prove very generally 
popular. This item is Mr. J. M. 
Barrie’s one-act comedy, The Twelve- 
Pound Look. The story concerns the 
two wives of a most awful bounder 
who has succeeded from a worldly 
point of view and failed in every 
other. The twelve-pound look is the 
look which wives give their husbands 
when, with twelve pounds in their 
possession, they feel that they can go 
out to earn their own living, for this 
amount of money means that they 
can buy a typewriter ora bicycle, or 
join the feminine movement, and thus 
cere a husband whose vulgarity or 
indifference has reached beyond-bear- 
ing point. 


singing in the night cafés near the 
exterior boulevards when she heard 
that Willy, the witty French author, 
was going to dramatise his famous 
novel, “Claudine.” Visiting the 
writer’s flat Mlle. Polaire insisted on 
seeing the owner, and informed him 
point-blank that if anybody could 
play Claudine she was that person. 
As, however, she was absolutely un- 
known then Willy was more astonished 
than amused by her demand. How- 
ever, he was so struck with her per- 
sonal appearance and her talent that 
he gave her the réle, with the result 
that the young actress quickly became 
one of the most popular figures on 
the French stage. In appearance she 
is short and possesses, it is asserted): 
the smallest waist. in the world. 
With a peculiarly white skin, the 
reddest of red lips, and dark eyes 
unusually long and slanting, Mlle. 

Polaire might “have stepped ‘straight 
out of a picture by Aubrey Beardsley. 

Not only is she a superb dancer but 
an actress of ee ore ene originality 
and power. In Le Visiteur, the piece 
she is appearing in at the Palace, she 
is likely to draw all London, for in 
certain voles Mlle. Polaire is absolutely 


A New Saying. 
his is what the first wife of Sir 
Harry Sims did. She preferred 
hard work with a typewriter rather 
than the gilded splendour at the side 
of an ignorant vulgarian. He had 


unique. 
always believed that she had left him SE iseceey 
for another man, and is naturally MISS MARJORIE MAUDE 
outraged at the knowledge that she The daughter of Mr. Cyril Maude, who is shortly to make Gloomy and Powerful. 
left him because she couldn’t stand her début on the stage in ‘‘The Toymaker of Nuremberg,” n The Tenth Man Mr. Somerset 
living with him any longer. She tells to be produced at The Playhouse Maugham has returned once more 
him this when they meet many years to the serious vein of A Man of 
afterwards, and for a half-hour Sir Harry A Popular Parisienne. Honour. ‘lhe piece is powerful, grim, and 
has a bad time of it. He has always been lle. Polaire, who is the great attrac- essentially dramatic; moreover, the acting 
so successful, so selfish, so vulgar, and so tion this week at the Palace, is one of Mr. Arthur Bourchier in the part ot 


self-satisfied that the humour of the situa- of the most interesting personalities in the the unscrupulous financier should draw all 
tion is made all the more acute when at French capital. A few years ago she was London. The famous actor has seldom 


the end of the pie Lady Sims had a véle in which he is seen 
looks strangely at her husband to greater advantage. The 


company at the Globe Theatre 
is a particularly strong one too. 
Miss Frances Dillon as the finan- 
cier’s wile gives an intense study 
of a rather incomprehensible 
character ; Mr. Edmund Maurice, 
Mr. Michael Sherbrooke, and 
Mr. A. E. George are all excel- 
lent, while a_ vividly - drawn 
character study is given by 
Mr. George Bealby as a hypo- 
critical Nonconformist minister. 
The play is being very well 
received, and there are matinées 
on Saturdays. 

it Hie 
The Sicilians. 
Cv. Grasso and his splendid 

company of Sicilian players 
are proving a great draw at the 
Lyric Theatre, where their 
strenuous methods are even 
more popular than they were 
during their first visit to 
London. The company has 
lost the incomparable Mimi 
Aguglia, however, but’ Signora 
Bragaglia is a most capable 
substitute. Since the first night 
of the season Malia has been 
revived as well as La Figlia de 
Jovio and Zolfaro, while two 
novelties, Bassoporto and Omerta, 
have been introduced into the 
very finely by Miss Lena Ash- vépertoiye with much_ success. 
well, Mr. Sydney Valentine, and HAVE YOU THIS STEADY EARLY-MORNING HAND? Indeed, | know of no more 
Miss Dorothy Minto. Indeed, the exhilarating and exciting enter- 
acting at the Duke of Vor sis Our photograph depicts Mr. Paul Cinquevalli, the famous juggler, clad in tainment than that provided 


pyjamas doing a neat little balancing act in the seclusion of his own home. lesa es é 
S 7" 
ome of the finest to be seen Rumour has it that Cinquevalli takes his matutinal cup of coffee all the by the Sicilians at the Lyric 


in London at the present time. ’ time balancing the topper on his forehead as shown Theatre. 


and ominously ae s him whether 
typewriters are indeed so expen- 
sive. The Tiwelve-Pound Look is 
one of the most amusing and 
charming little pieces imagi- 
nable. This shows Mr. Barrie 
at his very best. 


ai oa cc 


Comedy and Tragedy. 
‘The other items of the triple 
bill contain an unfinished 
comedy by the late Mr. George 
Meredith, which is full of an 
old-fashioned charm but hardly 
adapted for the theatre. It was 
most admirably played, how- 
ever, by Miss Fay Davis, Mr. 
Dennis Eadie, Mr. Charles 
Maude, and Miss Mary Jerrold ; 
and the third play of the even- 
ing is a grim, powerfully-con- 
ceived tragedy of drink and 
hereditary taint by Mr. Barrie. 
This, however, would have 
gained in conviction had the 
author made the victim of a 
hereditary taint a woman of 
thirty or thereabouts. It is 
hardly conceivable that a young 
girl could have become a “hope- 
less dipsomaniac when only in 
her teens. It is, however, an 
impressive play, and was acted 


Vill 


